














Say What’. 


+ «« and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic: Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥.—The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


We would like to correct an error 
which appeared in a student's letter 
(“Jam Session”"— Nov. 3). John Dinu 
commented on the popular film, The 
Yearling, which was filmed a few miles 
from our home. 

Said Mr. Dinu: “The brilliant color 
and beauty of the Everglades were so 
well photographed.” 

Actually, Miss Rawlings’ story was 
about a family living in the scrub near 
Silver Spring which is several hundred 
miles north of the Everglades. The pic- 
ture was also filmed in this locality, and 
the scenes are quite familiar to those 
who have visited the beautiful springs. 
The scenes which Mr. Dinu has in mind 
are typical of the central Floridian flat- 
lands, not of the marshlands. further 
south. 

Probably this error seems trivial, but 
so many Northerners who have never 
visited our state seem to have miscon- 
ceptions of this sort. 


John Eddins and Albert Eaddy 
Bushnell (Fla.) H. S. 


Our thanks also to Tommy McMullen 
of Manatee County High in Branden- 
ton, Fla., who also noted this error—Ed. 


* a * 
Dear Editor: 


My students have asked me to inform 
you of a minor error in your article, 
“Royal Marriage” (Nov. 8). Your ar- 
ticle implies that Windsor Castle and 
Hampton Court are the same. Having 
seen and photographed both, I assure 
you that, historically and geographically, 
they are considerably separated. One 


You Please! 


dates from the Norman and Plantagenet 
periods; the other frem the Tudor. 


A. Rutenbeck, chairman 
Social Studies Dept. 
Boys’ Technical H. S, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 


Your brief, but thorough, articles 
help us to solve the problem of time 
in keeping up with this fast-moving 
world. The average teen-ager doesn’t 
have time to read all other magazines 
carefully and completely. But as long 
as we read yours, we can be sure we 
areyt missing anything important. 

Delores Jean Ricketts 
Mount Vernon (Ind.) H. S. 
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Dear Editor: 


We, the fellows of Versailles (Ohio) 
High, resent more than slightly that 
letter from the girls of Rock Springs, 
Wyo. (“Say What You Please”— Nov. 
10.) 

In the first place, those uninformed 
individuals couldn’t have the slightest 
idea what Ohio boys are like. We think 
the girls were merely blowing off steam. 

We also think that the “nine out of 
ten” boys they mentioned wouldn't ex- 
pect, or at least wouldn’t get, that neck- 
ing session unless the girls. approved. 
The girls from Rock Springs have prob- 
ably never tried objecting. 

Ed Manier, Jack Barga, Marv 
Cain, Karl Schmitt, Jim Grisez, 
Fritzi Peschke, Joe Scherer, 
and Babs Martin, ‘ 
Versailles (Ohio) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


I should like to object to the comic 
books which try to portray the “typical” 
teen-ager. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to typify any group by show- 
ing one person of that group. Secondly, 
it should be rather obvious that teen- 
agers think about something besides 
jitterbugging, girls, how to get sodas 

(Continued on page 4) 





OUR FRONT COVER: Judging by jhe in- 
terested looks of his listeners, our story- 
teller knows how! (See “Have You Heard 
This One?”, p. 5.) He’s Skip MacKay and 





his listeners (left to right) are-‘Richard Hertz, 
Carol Gorenflo, and Connie Werly, all stu- 
dents at Chappequa (N. Y.) High School. 

— Photo by Dickey Meyer 
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Picasso, Museum of Modern Art 


Grandma Moses, Hall Mark 


Loeffler, 


Designers and Illustrators 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Troubled World! 


ILLIONS of movie-goers thought they were immune 

to the “hackneyed sentiment” of “Merry Christmas.” 
But they changed their minds when “Miracle on Thirty- 
fourth Street” flashed across the screens of the nation. 
A warm glow of kindness and decency touched every 
heart. 

So, when we send out our Christmas cards to old 
friends whom we may not have seen for a year, it is 
not just “going through the motions.” It is one way— 
and a good way—of reaffirming that “people are 
human.” 

The artists who draw our Christmas cards have found 
an infinite number of new slants for the Christmas mes- 
sage. On this page are several good samples. Some of 
them use old-fashioned penmanship. Some paint charm- 
ing winter landscapes. Some glorify the Madonna and 
the Christ-child. Some draw amusing cartoons. Some 
show the colorful customs of our good neighbors. One 
and all, they tell a story that can not be repeated too 
often. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM THE EDITORS! 


Steinherg. Museum of Modern Ar 
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Waterman's 


You prove that you know value... you know what’s 
in style...when you give a genuine Waterman’s! “No other 
pen writes like’ a Waterman’s” because only Waterman’s 
offers a wide choice of hand-ground 14 kt. gold points 
plus other exclusive features for easy writing. Choice of 
colors, too. Every one a beauty winner! L. E. Waterman 


Co., New York 13, N. Y. 


CORINTH...a luxury pen 
with no luxury tax. 
Cap is shimmering 
tarnish-proof Astra- 
lite. A wonderfully 
impressive gift! 


STALWART...big, husky, 
handsome, with a big 


7 point, a BIG ink capac- 


ity. “Her” model, also 
3.50... The Starlet. 
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* STATELEIGH...forHim.” 
One of the smartest pens 
you can give or get. 14 
kt. gold-filled Lock-Slip 
Cap. For “Her,” The 
Garland. 


UNION MADE 


CRUSADER... for “Him.” 
Many “expensive pen” 
features including 
*Lumalloy Cap; hand- 
nd point. Model 
Hér,”same features, 





The Conquest. 


Say What You Please! 
(Concluded from page 2) 


“on the cuff,” and how to get into 
trouble. I should like to see further dis- 
cussion of this subject in “Say What You 
Please.” 

Franklin Fisher 

Fieldston School, New York City 


Dear Editor: 


In your article “Unfinished Business” 
(Senior Scholastic—Nov.- 10), you 
stated that three million American 
adults have never attended school. 
Then you said that ten million Amer- 
ican adults are illiterate. Do you mean 
that seven million Americans have gone 
to school and are still illiterate? 


“The Big Three” 

(Bill McKim, Kermit Taggart, 
and Harold Weissman) 
Canonsburg (Pa.) H. S. 


That’s what we mean. Many Amer- 
icans who have had a few years of 
schooling are unable to read and write 
well enough to meet the demands of 
modern life. Most of these illiterates 
probably did not go to high -school.— 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Why not give us a book list along 
with your fine film and record ratings? 
We'd like to hear about the latest books 
and how you would rate them for stu- 
dents. 

Gloria Levantine 
Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S. 


See “The Books We're Buying for 
Christmas” in this issue. This column 


_|_is the first in a regular series of book 


columns which we will have next 

semester. We are starting this new fea- 

ture because we have had many stu- 

dent, requests similar to Gloria’s.—Ed. 
7 * s 


Dear Editor: 


Just a pat on the back for editing a 
top-flight magazine. Senior Scholastic 
has a national circulation and its ma- 
terial is of national scope. In one issue 
(Oct. 6) I read articles on government, 
religion, the atom bomb, the United Na- 
tions, the Supreme Court, a teen-age 
four-day-love-affair, sports, and new 
party games. If every reader can’t find 
at least one subject in all that to interest 
him, you might as well give up. Your 
variety, as well as the quality, of ma- 
terial is the reason your magazine is 
tops with me and with all other high 
school students. 

Gunnar Ohrn 
Edison H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“ ND that’s just the way it hap- 
pened,” said Ken, lamely 
winding up the story with 

which he’d been “entertaining” his 

party guests, 

There were two seconds of awkward 
silence. 

Corinne bounced to the rescue. 
“Well, have any of you heard this one?” 
she exclaimed. “It doesn’t sound pos- 
sible, but Andrea Marks declares that 
it really happened, It’s about Mr, 
Clancy, the policeman at the school 
corner, and he. . .” 

“Oh-h-h,” Steve groaned in a stage 
whisper that topped Corinne’s breath- 
less recital. “I’ve heard that twice be- 
fore.” 

Is that scene familiar to you? Is that 
what happens when your gang tries to 
amuse itself by swapping anecdotes and 
stories? Can you name friends who 
sound as “unfunny” as Ken and Corinne 
and Steve? Or, what’s worse, do you 
yourself sometimes sound like Ken or 
Corinne or Steve? When a story — 
even a hilariously amusing story —is 
told poorly, it’s just not funny, McGee. 
It’s boring and embarrassing. 

Think of all the time you spend tell- 
ing stories! You relate school events to 
your parents, You repeat. movie plots 
and radio jokes to your dates. You re- 
count experiences in class that illustrate 
the topics under discussion. You regale 
party companions with “small talk” 
about happenings you noted on busses, 
in stores, at ball games. Probably half 
of your conversation is devoted to tell- 






» 





ing stories. You can’t afford to tell them 
poorly. 

Let’s find out what it takes to be- 
come a top-notch teller of tales. 

Alan qualifies for that title, without 


doubt. Here’s a word-for-word tran- 
script of how he tells an amusing anec- 
dote. Can you see why Alan’s audiences 
keep coming back for more? 

“The two men sitting next to each 
other in the theater were a study in con- 
trasts,” began Alan. “One was a thin, 
mousy-looking little character with 
hunched-over shoulders, The other was 
a tall, broad, dignified gentleman. Gulp- 
ing, the timid character tapped the arm 
of the man of distinction. 

““I don’t suppose that you happen to 
be Hector Periwinkle of Hartsdale, New 
York?” 

“‘No I don’t! What’s it to you?” 

“‘Just this,’ squeaked mousy [and 
here Alan’s voice shifted from a boom 
back to a squeak], ‘I am —and that’s 
his umbrella you're taking.’” 

Good story, isn’t it? That, of course, 
is the firgt requirement. You can’t wow 
your audience with “corn,” no matter 
how you serve it. But good material 
alone isn’t enough. If Alan hadn’t used 
a number of tricks, he might have “mur- 
dered” his story instead of bringing it 
to life. What were Alan’s tricks? 

1, The first sentence immediately 
catches the listener's interest. Suppose 
Alan had begun, “This happened in a 
movie theater in Chicago...” or 
“Here’s a good story about a very timid 
man... You would have been only 





half interested, still waiting for some- 
thing to happen. But Alan made you 
wonder immediately what each man 
was like, and how the two were differ- 
ent. He also made his first sentence 
serve the purpose of setting the scene. 

2. Each sentence is short and com- 
plete. Alan wasn’t guilty of telling his 
whole story in one breathless run-on 
sentence. He didn’t connect his sent- 
ences with crutches: “And then. . 
and so... er, um. 

3. Ever word counts. Alan omitted 
all unnecessary details. He didn’t bore 
his audience with explanatory notes. 
He told only enough to set the scene 
and identify the characters. He didn’t 
bother to mention, “You see, the timid 
man was on a business trip,” or “Just 
one look at the dignified man showed 
you that he would make sales clerks 
quiver.” Be selective when you tell 
stories; use only significant details. 
That’s how you keep your story short 
enough to hold your listener’s atten- 
tion. 

4. The listeners can “see” the story. 
Alan accomplished this by putting him- 
self into the story. He acted the part 
of each character by using direct quotes, 
by changing his voice, and probably by 
changing his entire manner. That’s how 
you can avoid the dull “he-said-and-she- 
said-and-then-I-said” routine. 

5. There's no “begging” for laughs. 
Alan didn’t exaggerate anything in the 
“build-up.” He . wasn’t looking for 
laughs along the way. He kept the 
build-up interesting, but he aimed at 














making his “punchline” effective. It’s a 
sure thing that he himself didn’t double 
up with laughter just before he deliy- 
ered the punchline. 

6. The delivery is careful and slow 
to avoid “fluffs.” That’s not just a guess. 
Alan could never have made the grade 
on the other requirements if he had 
been racing carelessly through his story. 
He would have stammered, forgotten 
important details, and run his sentences 
together. He probably would have 
killed the “punchline” by saying, “.. . 
and that’s my umbrella . 


“« ” 


. . and that’s his umbrella... . 
Such mistakes are called “fluffs.” Un- 
less you're slow and steady, they hit 
you where they hurt your story most. 

By taking Alan’s story apart to see 
what makes it tick, we’ve dug up most 
of the important story-telling tricks, 
There are a few others, though, which 
don’t apply in this case, but which you 
should keep in mind: 

7. Chronological order is important. 
That’s a fancy phrase for “the order in 
which things happen.” It’s important 
because if you don’t follow it your lis- 
tener becomes hopelessly confused. You 
can’t keep an audience with you if you 
interrupt your story to remark, “Oh 
yes, five years before all this happened, 
she had discovered . 

8. Where the same e thing happens 
again and again, make the description 
of it briefer each time. Many stories de- 
pend on repetition for their humor; but 
repetition doesn’t — or shouldn’t — mean 
monotony. Suppose the point of a story 
depends on the repetition of a man’s 
attempt to sell a box of cigars. The first 
time it happens, you’d carefully outline 
his sales talk and his selling techniques. 
The second time, you’d repeat only a 
few phrases of the sales talk. The third 
time, you’d merely say, “Once again, he 
went through the same routine.” This 
gives your listener the impression of 
speed and excitement. 

9. Make the story. your own. You 
needn’t repeat every story exactly as 
you heard it, or read it, or saw it hap- 
pen. Explore its possibilities carefully, 
Perhaps it would be more amusing if 
you dropped an unnecessary character, 
or added an extra incident, or polished 
up the “punchline.” Change the vocab- 
ulary to suit yourself. Make the story 
suit you_and your delivery. 


Practice Starts Here 


Do you think you have the technique 
down “pat”? Here’s an anecdote that 
needs doctoring. As it is now, it may 
seem long and pointless. But when told 
well, it’s guaranteed for laughs. If 
you're stumped, the short quiz which 
follows the anecdote should give you 
some leads. The sentences are num- 
bered for ready reference in the quiz. 


” instead of, 


This is a very funny story, but it’s a 
very sad one, too (1). A man went to a 
doctor because he had popped eyes and 
had a ringing in his ears (2). He felt ill and 
he couldn’t enjoy anything (3). The doc- 
tor examined him carefully (4). He ex- 
amined his ears, and he examined his nose, 
and he looked down his throat, and he 
took lots of X-rays (5). Then he suggested 
the removal of the patient’s tonsils (6). 
The operation was of no help, because the 
man still had popped eyes and a ringing 
in his ears and he still felt ill and he 
couldn’t .enjoy anything (7). So he con- 
sulted an extra-specialist (8). Once again, 
his ears and his eyes and his nose and his 
throat were examined, and lots of X-rays 
were taken of him (9). This doctor told 
him bluntly, “You’ve got six months to 
live (10).” 


After the first operation, he had also 
gone to another doctor, who had suggested 
that he have his teeth removed, but that 
didn’t help either (11). 

“Well,” decided the doomed man, “I 
might as well live well while I can (12).” 

He bought a flashy car, moved into a 
swanky hotel, and even decided to have 
his suits and shirts made to order (13). 

“Okay,” said the shirtmaker, 
your measurements — 34 sleeve, 16 collar 
— (14).” 

The man Corrected him, saying the col- 
lar should be fifteen (15). The shirtmaker 
measured again and repeated that it was 
sixteen (16). The man insisted that he’d 
alway$ worn a fifteen collar (17). Then 
the shirtmaker warned the man that if 
he kept on wearing a 15 collar, he'd ‘soon 
have popping eyes and a ringing in his 
ears (18). 

1. There are four sentences which 
are unnecessary because they add 
nothing to the story. Which four-would 
you cut? 

2. What would you cut out of sent- 
ence 7? 


“Jet’s get . 


8. Can you think of a way of com- 
bining sentence 6 with what's left of 
senténce 7? 

4. What change would you make in 
the wording and the placement of sent- 
ence 11? 

5. What change would you make in 
each of the last four sentences — 15, 16, 
17, and 18—to give more punch to the 
story? 

(If you’re not satisfied with your 
rewrite job, check the answers at the 
bottom of this page.) 


Mind Your Manners! 


Are you still in a “quizzical” mood? 
Then see how you stand on story-tell- 
ing sportsmanship. This quiz is between 
you and your conscience. Don’t check 
the answers you know are right. Check 
the ones which indicate the way you 
know you'd act. 


1, Mort is “killing”? a story which 
you know well. Do you: 
(a) “help” him along by prompting 
him? 
(b) grin and bear it? 


2. If the stage is yours after Mort 
finishes, do you: 

(a) tell your own version of his joke? 

(b) tell an entirely different joke? 


8. If your joke goes over as well as 

you'd hoped, do you: 

(a) continue to hold the limelight, 
as long as you can keep ‘em 
laughing? 

(b) oblige with one encore, then re- 
tire gracefully? 


4. You knqw a wonderful story about 
a skinny girl. Priscilla, who is sitting be- 
side you, is painfully thin. Do you: 
(a) introduce your joke with, “I 
hope nobody is offended by this 
one...”? 
(b) tell another joke instead? 


5. You're not much at story-telling, 
but everyone else’s tales are boring you. 
Do you: 

' (a) irritatedly dig into a magazine? 

(b) take a chance and contribute 

one of your own stories? 


Of course you know that all the (b) 
answers are the sporting thing to do. 
But do you do them? Remember that 
you may become a champion teller of 
tales, but you T never have an audience 
unless you're a good sport when the 
gang swaps stories. 


Answers 

1. (1), (8), (5), (9). 

2. Everything after “. . . help.” 

8. Drop “then” from (6); join two 
sentences with but. 

4. Drop the first phrase, change to: “He 
went to . . . who suggested .. .”, 
place after (7). 

5. Change from indirect to direct quotes, 
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‘Bp ALSAM, spruce, pine, cedar, juni- 
per — any of these evergreens will 
make a fine Christmas tree.” Tony 

looked proudly at his trees lined up for 

sale in the market place. 

Tony likes to talk with the people 
who come to choose trees. He has vis- 
ited many countries of the world where 
people celebrate Christmas in a spirit 
of happiness and good will. To many 
people in many lands Christmas is a 
joyous religious celebration of the birth 
of Christ. 


The Manger Scene 


Tony remembers Christmas in Italy. 
Instead of a Christmas tree, most Ital- 
ian houses have manger scenes with fig- 
ures of the Holy family and animals. 
Many Italians fast for twenty-four hours 
before Christmas Eve. At the sound of 
a cannon at sunset on Christmas Eve, 
the fast ends and the feast begins. The 
children take small gifts from a deep 
vase, called the Urn of Fate. Then most 
Italians go to midnight Mass. 

The day when young people receive 
special gifts in Italy is January 5. On 
the eve of this day, young people set 


Christmas Tree for the Birds 
(Norway, Sweden) 


Everywhere 


out their shoes. An old woman, called 
La Befana (bay-FAH-na), dressed in 
rags and riding a broomstick, puts gifts 
in the shoes of those who have been 
good. 

Christmas customs in France and 
Spain are similar to those in Italy. 
Every home has a manger scene, called 
a creche (kresh). Father Christmas, 
Bonhomme Noel (Bon-OM_ no-EL) 
leaves gifts in young people’s shoes on 
Christmas Eve. Grownups exchange 
gifts on New Year’s Day. 

In Spain it is the Three Wise Men 
who leave gifts. An old Spanish legend 
relates that each year the Three ‘Wise 
Men pass through Spain on a pilgrim- 


age to Bethlehem. The young folk leave 
straw in their shoes for the Wise Men’s 
horses and later find the shoes filled 
with gifts. 


The Word “Christmas” 


In Italy Christmas is called Natale 
(na-TA-lay); in Spain’ it is Navidad 
(na-vee-THAD); in France, Noel (no- 
EL). Each of these words means “birth- 
day.” In Germany December 25 is 
Weihnachten (VI-nakten). Weihnacht 
means “holy night.” 

The word Christmas comes from an 
old English religious festival held for 
Christ’s birthday. The special Mass held 
in the churches was called Christes 
Masse, meaning Christ’s Mass. Soon the 
festival day itself was called Christmas. 

Our custom of hanging stockings for 
Santa-Claus comes from the Dutch. In 
Holland, Belgium, and parts of Ger- 
many, December 6 is the Feast of Saint 
Nicholas. On the eve of this day young 
people put out stockings, slioes, or bas- 
kets; the next morning they find that 
Saint Nicholas has filled them with gifts. 

The Sint Niklass who revisits these 
countries each year was a bishop (in 
the fourth century), and a special 
friend and protector of children. It’s 
easy to see how our Santa Claus came 
from the Dutch Sint Niklass. 

Our Christmas tree custom_ comes 
from Germany. There Christmas trees 


are lighted with burning candles; their 
branches are loaded with bonbons (can- 
dies), gingerbread men, and other 
things to eat. When the tree is dis- 
played on Christmas Eve, the German 
Santa Claus, called Kriss Kringle, mean- 
ing Christmas Giver, has already piled 
the gifts under the tree. 

Even the birds in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark have Christmas trees. 
Small trees set out for them are 
trimmed with grain. Christmas, in these 
countries is similar to Christmas in Ger- 
many, but gifts are given on Christmas 
Eve by an elf. In Denmark and Nor- 
way the “Christmas elf” is called Jule- 
Nissen (YU-le NIS-sen}; in Sweden 
he is Jule-Tomte (TOM-te). The elf is 
an old man with a white beard and a 
red hood. He may be accompanied by 
an old woman with a basket of gifts. 
Special food is left in a corner for the 
Jule-Nissen or Jule-Tomte. 


Christmas in Russia 
Under the old Russian calendar, 
Christmas is observed in churches on 
January 7. On New Year's Eve the big 
celebration with dancing, singing, and 
(Continued on page 10) 


Breaking the Pinata 
(Mexico) 





Blanchard in Saturday Evening Post 
“This is what I’m doing about longer skirts” 


Tom Henderson in Saturday Evening Post 
“That's it — take a good whiff!” 


Your Money's Worth 


get? How can advertising help 
you buy wisely? What’s a grade 
label? 

Those questions should be easy — if 
you've read carefully the articles which 
have appeared on this page in the last 
three issues. They've explained how to 
set up a budget; how headwork in read- 
ing advertisements saves you leg work 
in shopping; and how to use standards 
and labels for comparison shopping. 

The following quizzes will show you 
how well you read. Each quiz is headed 
by the title of the article it covers. If 
you hesitate over these questions, re- 
read the article. 


Hs: can you make a personal bud- 


A Dollar-and-Sense Plan 
I. Match your wits by identifying 

the following terms used in a budget. 
Write in the space before each num- 
bered word (or term) the letter of the 
statement which goes with it. 

1. Income 
—___2. Fixed expenses 
—_—3. Incidental expenses 

4. Savings 


a. The purpose of this is to “hoard” 
money. 

b. Money you receive from part-time 
jobs, gifts, allowancgs, ete. 

c. The purpose of this is to make 


some definite purchase —a gift, cloth- 
ing, college, etc. 
d. Expenses which come up regularly 
—carfare, haircuts, lunch money, etc. 
e. Costs which vary from month to 
month — gifts, shoestrings, etc. 


AD-dition for Shopping 


II. A. Do you know how to combine 
headwork and footwork in order to 
stretch your money? Using the numbers 
1 to 4, put these “Saturday grocery 
shopping” steps in the order in which 
you'd do them. 


—_—a. Go to the grocery store on Sat- 
urday to buy the groceries. 

—_—b. Make a general list of gro- 
ceries which you're going to 
buy. 

c. Make a separate list for each 
store where you can make wise 
purchases. 

—_—d. Chmpare the goods adver- 
tised by the neighborhood gro- 
ceries in Friday night’s paper. 

B. You'll find the~correct answer to 
each of these questions in the lettered 
statements which follow. Check it. 

1. What is the easiest way to decide 
which movie to see tonight? 

—__». Read movie ads in the news- 
paper. 


——b. Drive around to see what's 
playing. 

2. How cun ,ou save time and money 
while you're Christmas shopping? 
——a. Visit all the local stores and 

- “look around.” 
~——b. Read magazine and newspaper 
ads before you go shopping. 

8. What kind of advertisements do 
you read for shopping suggestions? 
—__—a. Institutional ads. 

—_—b. Ads designed to interest you 
in products. 

4. What kind of ads do you read 
for ideas on what new advances industry 
and science are making? 

———a. Institutional ads. 
—._—b. Those designed to sell you a 
product or a service. 


Hitting the Bull’s-eye 
III. Do you know how to use stand- 
ards and labels to help you find what 
you want? In each of these situations 
check the wisest choice. 


1. You want to buy a can of high 
grade peaches to use in making salads. 
You choose the can that is: 

———a. The most expensive. 
——__b. Marked “choice.” 
———c. Marked “fancy.” 

2. You buy a Rayband shirt be- 

cause: 
——_—a. It’s on “special sale.” 
——__b. It’s your size, Sanforized- 
shrunk, and a brand which has 
worn well for you. 
c. It’s “the latest style,” according 

_ to the ads. 

8. You buy “Allure” face powder be- 
cause: 

—_.a. You like the name. 

b. It’s the shade and texture of 
powder that you like. 

c. Your favorite actress uses it. 


4. You buy a certain tablet to use 
in figuring math problems because: 
a. It’s reasonably priced and fills 
your needs, 
——pb. The salesgirl at the stationery 
counter is good-looking. 
c. You like the cover picture. 

5. Some companies use an A, B, C 
grading system on their canned goods. 
This system indicates: 

—_a. The amount of vitamins in the 
food. 
b. The purity of the goods. 
c. The size, tenderness, 
and uniformity of the product. 


color 
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A.’Mary Jones has a mean disposi- 
tion. 

B. Mary Jones is a girl. 

C. Therefore, all girls have mean dis- 
positions. 

Of course you're not caught on that 
argument. It’s absurd to take the case 
of one Mary Jones and apply it to all 
girls, ‘ 

That type of argument — using one 
example as the basis for an overall con- 
clusion — is a generalization. It’s another 
kind of false reasoning which you must 
guard against when you read. (See 
“You're the Critic,” December 8 issue.) 

How would you react to an editorial 

beginning: “Germans are obviously bar- 
barians. Hans Von ——~ was born in Ger- 
many. Therefore . . .” You should react 
by criticizing as soon as you've read the 
first sentence, because it’s a generaliza- 
tion. You should demand proof before 
you accept that statement as proof of 
som else. 
I. Are you critical of generalizations? 
Read these paragraphs. Decide whether 
the reasoning in each is sound or un- 
sound — and why. 


1. I recently heard two men dis- 
cussing the City Council, “They'll 
pass any law we want,” said one 
man, “if we pay them enough.” 
That statement shows the truth of 
a situation which decent citizens 
have long suspected: our City 
Council is hopelessly corrupt. 

2. Nobody enjoys “slapstick” 
movies. People go to them only be- 
cause there are so many “slapstick” 
movies that they can’t be avoided. 
If producers stopped making such 
movies and produced only serious 
pictures, audiences throughout the 
country would be pleased and 
grateful. 


Catch Those Leaps! 


Sometimes writers take too much for 
granted. An ad may tell you: “Anthony 
Adverse is a great book, for it has been 
a ‘best seller’ for two years.” 

Here’s what that writer is actually. 
saying: 

a. “All best sellers are great books. 

b. Anthony Adverse is a best seller. 

c. Therefore, Anthony Adverse is a 
great book.” 

The first sentence shows what the 
writer is taking for He shouldn't 
take it for granted, for it’s not true. If _ 
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you check a best seller list of ten years 
ago, you'll find many books which are 
now forgotten. 

Such a statement—one which the 
writer assumes to be true and doesn’t 
bother to mention — is called an assump- 
tion. It may be true; or it may be false. 
You can’t let it slip by. Catch authors 
who leap over assumptions. Supply the 
assumptions and test their truth. 

II. Read each of these statements and 
answer the questions which follow. 

1. People should vote for Mr. X., 
the tailor, for mayor because he is 
honest. ; 

This assumes that 

Is this assumption true? 

2. Mr. X is a competent tailor 
because he cuts and sews carefully, 
and has a good sense of style. 

This assumes that. 

Is this assumption true?. 








Check Your Emotions 


Do you read with your heart only? 
If so, you're headed for trouble. You 
can’t analyze clearly if your emotions 
are mixed up with your reading. 

You may be reading a news article 
telling how a lawyer pleads for a light 
sentence for an admitted thief. The 
lawyer says: “This man admits that he 
stole money from his employer’s safe. 
But consider why he did it. He had no 
savings. His sick wife was suffering. 
She needed a doctor’s care. His small 
children shivered in their cold beds. 
There was no money for fuel. . . .” 

What's your reaction to that lawyer’s 
argument? Are you immediately sym- 
pathetic? Or do you realize that the 
lawyer isn’t presenting straight, com- 
plete facts? If you're thinking, you'll see 

the emotional words and find 
the hole in the lawyer’s argument. 

















Vie Herman in Collier's 
“No, don’t go. | like to talk while | read. 
lt gives me something to think about.” 


Be on guard against words which 
make you sympathetic or angry or enthu- 
siastic. First examine the facts. If they're 
missing, ignore the argument. When 
and if you do find the facts, they may 
merit your sympathy or anger or enthu- 
siasm. But make up your mind, not your 
heart, about it. 


III. Read each of these selections and 
decide whether it appeals to your mind 
or to your emotions. 

1. America is many things we 
love. It’s playing marbles in the 
park, and eating ice cream cones. 
It’s writing notes in class to your 
best girl. It’s family picnics, and 
church on Sunday mornings, and 
Grandma’s blueberry pie. All of 
these are the American way of life. 


2. The first ten amendments of 
the Constitution form the “Bill of 
Rights.” They provide for freedom 
of speech, of the press, and of wor- 
ship; for the right of the states to 
establish militia; for the security of 
people in their homes against un- 
reasonable search and seizure; and 


for trial by jury. 


Answers 


I. 1. Unsound reasoning, because the one 
case it mentions is not sufficient evidence 
for an overall conclusion. 2. Unsound rea- 
soning, because the conclusion is based on 
a generalization for which no proof is 
offered. 

II. 1. Assumes that honesty is the only 
qualification for being a good mayor. This 
assumption is untrue. 2. Assumes that the 
ability to cut and sew carefully — and a 
good sense of style — are the most impor- 
tant qualifications for being a competent 
tailor. This assumption is true. 

III. 1. By using symbols, appeals to the 
emotions. 2. By using specific terms, ap- 
peals mainly to the mind. 





I'm having a party next Saturday. Hope 
you can come. 
Sipcerely, 
Tim Donaldson 
Dear Tim, 
Sorry, but I can’t come to your party. 
Sincerely, 


Bert Sled 


Can you blame Bert for not accept- 
ing Tim’s invitation? Can you blame 
Tim for being insulted by Bert’s “re- 
grets”? 

It's true that your _ invitations 
shouldn’t be book-length documents; 
but they must be long enough: (a) to 
include all the important information; 
(b) to be friendly, not curt. 


What's the important information? 
1. The day and date of the party, 


dance, or luncheon. 

2. The specific time of the affair. 
(It’s helpful to include the wind-up 
time, too, so your guests can plan ac- 
cordingly.) 

8. The exact address. (Directions 
for getting there, too, if needed.) 

4. A definite statement about what- 
ever pairing-off arrangements you've 
made. 

5. A hint, at least, about the sort of 
affair you're planning. (If it’s moon- 
light bobsledding, ask your guests to 
dress accordingly.) e 

6. A request for an answer. (Cover 
this with a simple Please reply oppo- 
site your signature. ) 


So much for point (a). You'll cover 

t (b) simply by including an extra 

h of cordiality, such as, “I know 

it means a long trip for you, but my 

party really won't be a success unless 
you're on hand.” 


“lll Be There...” 


Acceptances are easy, but they're 
more than “Thanks, I'll be there.” 

With a little ingenuity, you can 
stretch that one sentence into a present- 
able acceptance, such as this one: 


December 12, 1947 
Dear Suellen, 

Thank you for your invitation. Of course 
I'll come. Your idea of turning your party 
into a United Nations masquerade is clever, 
and it should be great fun. I guarantee that 
my costume will surprise you. 

Sincerely yours, 


John Calhoun 


“So Sorry, but .. .” 


It’s not essential to say why you're 
refusing an invitation; but it’s the only 
way to assure your friend that you 
would be on hand if you could. Tim 
would have accepted Bert’s regrets 
gracefully if Bert had written: 


December 18, 1947 

Dear Tim, 
Thank you for your invitation. I wish 
that I could be among the lucky guests, 


but my aunt has scheduled a “gathering 

of the clan” for next Saturday. I’ve already 

promised to be there. Remember me to 

everyone, won't you? , 
Sincerely yours, 
Bert Sled 


“Many Thanks for...” 


Do you develop writer's cramp when 
you have to say “Thank you” for 
Christmas gifts? Have you ever “struck 
out” with a letter like this: 

December 26, 1947 
Dear Grandma, 


Well, here it is the day after Christmas 
and I must write to say “thanks” for your 


- present. I can always use another pair of 


stockings, so th 
this year. 

Of course, darker shades are more fash- 
ionable now — but maybe III use vour gift 
as a “guinea pig” and try dyeing them deep 
brown. 

Those you sent me last year ran like a 
monkey up a tree. I snagged them on a 
fence and — whoosh! Wish me better luck 
this time. 


for sending them again 


Love, 
Sally 


™ 


That’s one way of saying “thank you,” 
but such “thank-you’s” are better left 
unsaid! Naturalness doesn’t guarantee 
tact. Grandma wanted—just as any 
gift-giver wants —to feel that her gift 
would satisfy a real need. 

Here’s the success formula for thank- 
you notes: Keep it short; keep it sin- 
cere; say why you liked the gift. 


December 26, 1947 
Dear Aunt Nellie, 

Many thanks for the sporty muffler-and- 
mittens set which you sent me. Now I'll 
surely be a gay blade, instead of a frozen 
turnip, when I go ice skating down in the 
Old Hollow. 

Love, 


Mary 





Christmas Everywhere 


(Continued from page 7) 


exchange of gifts takes place. The Rus- 
sian Santa Claus is Father Frost, who 
is dressed in a long white robe. His 
helper is the Snow Girl, also dressed in 
white. 

In Poland, Yugoslavia, and other 
Slavic countries, Christmas is not 
merely the birthday of Christ; each 
Christmas the Christ child is reborn. 
The family leaves an empty chair for 
Him at the feasting table. Instead of 
“Merry Christmas,” the holiday greet- 
ing is “Christ is born.” The answer is 
“Truly, he is born.” 

A huge log, called the yule log, is 


often thrown on the fire Christmas Eve 
and burned all night. It is sprinkled 
with grain and wine so that the next 
year’s harvest will be plentiful. 

| 


Posada and Pinata 


In South America, Christmas comes 
in midsummer instead of midwinter. 
In Brazil, Christmas is celebrated out 
of doors by dancing and singing, fire- 
works, picnics, and boating trips. In 
many houses there are manger scenes. 
The Christmas Eve supper is usually 
followed by Mass. 

Christmas in Mexico is a religious 
festival which lasts from December 16 
until Christmas Eve. Each of the nine 
nights a posada (po-SA-tha), meaning 
pilgrimage, is made. 


Families get together in groups of 
nine. Each night one family -goes from 
door to door seeking shelter, as Mary 
and Joseph wandered from -house to 
house seeking shelter. The family is 
turned away until it reaches the house 
with a special altar. 

Mexicans do not have Christmas 
trees or Santa Claus. Young people in 
Mexico play a special game when they 
receive their gifts. On January 6 gifts 
and sweets are placed in a pinata 
(pee-NYA-ta), a decorated earthern jug. 
The jug is hung from the ceiling or from 
a tree in the patio. Each person is 
blindfolded and given a stick with 
which he tries to break the pinata. 
When it is shattered, all pull off their 


~ blindfolds and dash for the gifts. 
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Watch Your Language! 


Is everyone clear now about the subject of a sentence? 
Just once over lightly then: 


The subject is what the sentence is talking about. 
That means everything: the simple (or compound) sub- 
ject and all of its modifiers. For example: 


The girl with the red hair, who lives around the corner, 
is in my class. 

Simple subject: girl. 

Modifiers (describing the girl): The, with the red 
hair, who lives around the corner. 


The rest of the sentence, is in my class, is the predi- 
cate. 


The predicate is what is left after you've singled out 
the subject and its modifiers. The predicate tells some- 
thing about the subject: 


Ex.: Jack went home. 


Predicate: went home. (It tells us what Jack did. He 
went home.) . 


Notice this about the predicate. It consists of: 
1. A verb (or verbs) — went. 
2. Modifier (or modifiers) — home (where he went). 


When we have more than one predicate verb, we have 


‘a compound predicate, just as more than one subject 


makes up a compound subject. For example: 


After a while, Jim rose from the chair, walked to the 
window, and looked out. 

Subject: Jim. (That’s all. He’s the boy we're talking 
about. Jim has no modifiers. He’s just plain Jim.) 
_ Verbs: rose, walked, looked. 

Modifiers of verbs: (rose) from the chair, (walked) 


to the window, (looked) out. 


What about after a while? That’s a verb modifier, too. 
It tells when. Jim rose, walked, looked. 

Now you're ready to try this test. Put a single line 
under the subject and its modifiers and a double line 
under the verb and its modifiers (the predicate). Take 
your time. It may look easy, but you know how often 
the cocksure outfielder misses a “pop” fly. Ten points 
for each. Total. 50. 


1. In the dead of night, the gremlins come. 
2. Dad and Mother agreed that I should stay at home. 


8. Our teacher, a man of great patience, long ac- 
customed to our ways, refused to be taken in. 


CLASS 





4. I will comb my hair, brush my teeth, and wash be- 
hind the ears, if you raise my allowance. 


5. Girls and boys together danced the light fantastic. 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


Here are some more of those Spelling Demons we 
talked about last week. (Are you keeping a list of these 
in your notebook? You should!) Like all bullies, if you 
look them straight in the eye, they'll back down! 

1. Paid. (Don’t laugh! Many people misspell this 
word. They add ed to pay, making it payed. That's 
wrong; the principal parts of pay are: pay, paid, paid.) 

2. Amateur. (We got this word from our French cous- 
ins, but don’t blame them for our misspellings. The tricky 
part of the word is the eur. Keep your eye on it.) 

3. Handful. (All you have to remember here is that no 
word ends in full. Every word ending in this syllable 
drops one of the I's: cupful, spoonful, etc.) 

4. Until. (Only one I here.) 


5. Ache. (If you have any trouble with this word, try 
mispronouncing it. The correct pronunciation is ake, 
the ch being sounded like k. To yourself, pronounce the 
ch like ch in chuck and your spelling troubles should be 
over.) 


6. Grippe. (This is pronounced grip — and very often 
spelled that way, too! Watch the ppe.) 

7.. Benefited. (Don’t ask us why so many people put 
an extra t in this word. Benefit + ed — benefited.) 

8. Immediately. (The stickler is that last e. Hang on 
to it!) 

9. Friend. (Nothing will help you here except your 
eye. Look at the word. Fix it in your mind.) 

10. Parallel. (Those two is will get you if you don’t 
watch out!) 


Now find the misspelled words in the following sen- 
tences. If there are no misspelled words, mark the sen- 
tence C. If there is a misspelled word, mark the sentence 
W, underscore the misspelled word, and write it correctly 
in the space below. Five points for each sentence. Total, 
50. 

——_—. 1. A friend in need is a freind indeed. 
——. 2. Do this immediatly. 
—— 3. Are you paid what you are worth? 


—— 4. Keep at it untill you're finished. 


This page and all other pages in PRACTICAL ENGLISH are copyrighted and cannot be reproduced in any form without permission of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
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. How my feet achel 

. Tennis is a game for the amatur. 
. He benefitted from his courses. 

. I had an attack of the grippe. 

. Paralell lines never meet. 


. Don’t take more than a handfull of nuts. 
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MY SCOTC mame 
My total score. 


Sign Language 


The dash is a very useful punctuation device. You 
won't have to call upon it very frequently in your writing, 
but at times, you'll find it just what the doctor ordered. 

Use the dash: 

1. To show a sudden change of thought. 

Example: “I had planned — no, I'd better not tell you.” 

2. To show that someone is embarrassed or is hesi- 
tating in his speech. 

Ex.: “You see, Mr. Twilp, I thought we had the home- 
work to do for — well — uh — tomorrow.” 

(Has this ever happened to you? Then you know what 
the dashes mean, how full of feeling they are!) 

8. To indicate stammering. 

Ex.: “M—M—Mary, are y—~y—you c—c—coming?” 

4. To separate dates, page numbers, etc. Here the 
dash substitutes for the word to. 

Ex.: Chapters 5—8; 1902—1906; pp. 24—38. 

5. To create suspense in a sentence. . 

Ex.: He froze with horror — the money was gone. 

6. When adding a summary to a general statement. 

Ex.: Phil had all the qualities of a leader — good sports- 
manship, understanding of people, and a pleasing per- 
sonality. 

7. To set off explanatory phrases. 

Ex.: These boys — most of them —are right. 

Caution: Use the dash only when it fits. Don’t use the 
dash instead of the comma or the colon. 

Surprise! No test today—on the dash! Just for fun, 


try these punctuation brainteasers instead. 
I 


Slow Pupils 
Slow Pupils 
(Punctuate so that one is a warning and the other an un- 
complimentary statement. ) 
II 
Sign on a Jalopy 
Drive What's Left Right 
(It makes very good sense if you punctuate it cor- 
rectly.) 
Ill 
It was and I said not or. 
(This one isn’t easy, but it makes sense if punctuated 
correctly. ) 
' Answers in Teacher Edition 


Here’s LOOKING at You! 


Somewhere in this puzzle there are ten “looking” words. 
Here they are: 

ogle scans _ pried noted conned 

gloat stare lower peeped _ regard 

With that hint as a start, see if you can complete the 
puzzle, 

The answers are in the Teacher Edition of this issue. 
In our next issue (January 5) they'll appear on this page. 
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. Gaze fixedly. 
. Looks at carefully — or 


DOWN 


1, Owners of these vehicles 
pray for snow! 

. The first five books of 
the Old Testament. 

. Conscious; 

“on his toes.” 

. Repose; tranquillity. 

. Before. 

. Senior (abbrev.). 

. Studied. 

. Dwelling; home. 

. One who notices. 

. Stop; dam. 

. That which dyes. 

. Greek god of war. (The 
Romans called him 
Mars. ) 

. Steep, rugged cliff. 

. One who peers slyly. 

. Stare triumphantly at. 

. What Latin Americans 
call a grassy plain, 

. Expect; wait for. 

. Energy; strength. (In 
slang, audacity. ) : 

. Here this snake’s bite is 

. Little boys hate using harmless, but the Euro- 

this with water. pean type is poisonous. 

. Look at closely. . One of these caused 

. Glass sections of a win- Cleopatra’s death. 
dow. . Leer at. 

. Opposite of dead. . Political party in mod- 

. Put in a warehouse. ern Greece. 

. An instrument for meas- . Compass point (ab- 
uring. brev.). 


looks at hurriedly. 
(What a word!) 

. Look angry, scowl. 
(You'll mispronounce 
this word, if you don’t 
check your dictionary! ) 

. A mechanical man; an 
automaton. 

. Rubs out. 

. A brief letter; also a 
musical sign. 

. Start suddenly and run 
swiftly. 

. A bicycle built for two. 

. Personal pronoun (fem- 
inine). 

. One’s chosen profession. 

. Peered curiously. 

. Collects patiently. 

. A suffix meaning “in- 
formation on,” as in 
Americ —. 

. State without proof. 

. Was indebted for. 







































HE “GI's general” —the man who 
led more than one million U. S. 
soldiers in battle against Germany 
—is now the Number One man in the 
United States Army. He is General 

Omar Nelson Bradley, whom President 

Truman has just named to succeed Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as Army Chief of Staff. 

General Bradley moves from one 
tough assignment to another. He has 
completed two years as Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. Now he becomes 
our top military leader, at a time when 
our Army remains in charge of Ger- 
many, Japan and other occupied areas, 
and when the peace of the world re- 
mains to be won. 

The new Chief of Staff gave me an 
exclusive interview recently in his top- 
floor office in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion building in Washington. From this 
office he has directed the work of 216,- 
000 men and women of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Veterans of every U. S. 
military encounter since the Civil War 
look to VA for aid and counsel. 

The ex-GI recovering from war 
wounds, in a hospital, or seeking job- 
training in a new field, or simply pay- 
ing his Government life insurance pre- 
miums, calls upon the services of the 
VA. 


VA “Over the Hump” 


The General, who is renowned for 
his calm efficiency, does not waste 
words. He answered each of my ques- 
tions fully and informally —and exactly 
to the point. 

“Are there any major obstacles which 
still remain in returning our veterans 
to civilian life?” I asked him. “We are 
pretty much over the hump,” General 
Bradley replied. “We have 14,200,000 
World War II veterans. Ten million of 
them are employed, and 2,600,000 are 
in schools and colleges. But a lot of 
them have no houses to live in, and 
this is the principal way in which the 
veterans are not yet readjusted.” 

The General said that there were 
some difference of opinion about how 
strong the public interest is in the vet- 
erans’ welfare. “Housing is the veterans’ 
biggest gripe against civilians. But this 
is inevitably a long-range problem. 
With 10,000,000 homes needed, it will 
take many years to solve.” 

Our veterans’ program differs from 
those of other countries, although bene- 


Inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 








Harris & Ewing 


Gen. Bradley on his 54th birthday. 


The General 


Moves 
“Upstairs 


fits and aids to American vets cover the 
widest field. Britain, for instance, gives 
its veterans an allowance of clothing. 
Canada offers land grants and farm 
benefits to its veterans. While the U. S. 
program may not include these particu- 
lar benefits, we put our emphasis on 
complete readjustment to civilian life. 

General Bradley pointed out that 
high schools can be of substantial help 
to the VA. Most high schools give 
proper credit to veterans so that they 
can speed their education and enter 
college promptly. “If all high schools 
would make these provisions so that 
veterans could complete their courses 
as speedily as they are able,” the Gen- 
eral said,;-“it would be a great help.” 
He mentioned one veteran who was 
able to finish his four years of high 
school in nine weeks! 

When I asked the General about the 
Army as a career for high school gradu- 
ates, he paused for a moment, and 
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then answered, “A tour of duty in the 
Army or Navy does most youngsters 
good. They get to travel, to make new 
associations, and to learn what others 
do and how they live. The career sol- 
dier lives an interesting life. He will 
never have riches, but very few people 
can get as much security as a soldier 
has when he retires after 30 years’ 
service.” 

General Bradley has been in military 
life ever since his graduation from 
West Point in 1915. His fighting career 
was climaxed when he took command 
of more than one million GIs who made 
up the Twelfth Army Group during 
World War II. He was General Eisen- 
hower’s_ highest-ranking field officer 
from D-Day to the conclusion of the 
war against Germany. 


Little Time for Pheasants 


The lean 54-year-old six-foot Gen- 
eral lives at Fort Myer in nearby Vir- 
ginia. Fort Myer is the home of many 
of the Army’s top-ranking officers sta- 
tioned in Washington. He likes to hunt 
quail and pheasants, play golf, and go 
fishing. “But,” he told me, “I get very 
little time for any of them.” 

During the first few months after 
President Truman named him Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, General 
Bradley traveled 10,000 miles a month. 
He was responsible for a thorough re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which at that time was under 
sharp criticism for inefficiency. 

It took a tremendous amount of “do- 
ing” to set the Veterans’ Administration 
program into smooth operation for 
World War II's 14,200,000 veteraas 
Congress passed hundreds of bills, no- 
tably the “GI Bill of Rights” with its 
wide educational and job-training ben- 
efits. General Bradley told me, how- 
ever, that the organizational job is al- 
most fully accomplished. 

Now General Bradley moves back to 
command of soldiers in the field. He 
will take over from General Eisenhower 
early in 1948; when General “Ike” 
leaves to become president of Colum- 
bia University. General Bradley will 
move into the Chief of Staff's imposing 
offices in the huge Pentagon Building, 
just outside Washington. There, he will 
work directly under Secretary of the 
Army Kenneth C. Royall. 

President Truman has named Carl 
R. Gray, Jr., a railroad executive and 
former major general, to be the new 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. A 
plump man who delights in story-telling, 
Gray is noted for his remarkable mem- 
ory of faces and incidents. He is 58, a 
Republican, and comes from St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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On the Inside Pages 


ONGRESS has voted aid to Europe; 
Gentleman’s Agreement is the new 
movie in town; teams are “preping” for 
the Rose Bow! game; the world’s largest 
airplane is making its first long flight; 
Terry (of Terry and the Pirates) has 
discovered the gambling ring. 

This might be your list of the five 
most important events on a particular 
day. They cover five different fields — 
politics, amusements, sports, aviation, 
and relaxation. You found the news 
about four of those topics (all except 
“aid to Europe”)on the inside pages of 
your daily newspaper. 

How do you discover that Gentle- 
man’s Agreement is in town? Probably 
by reading the movie theater adver- 
tisements on the amusements page of 
the paper. A schedule of the day’s radio 
programs is also on the amusements 
page. If a play is coming to town, or a 
concert is to be given, it is announced 
here. New books are listed in a book 
review column on or near the amuse- 
ments page. = 


Read All About It 


When you read the advertisements 
of coming events, don’t stop there. That 
would be like glancing at the front page 
headline FIRE DAMAGE TOTALS 
$10,000 without reading the story that 
tells about the fire. 

You want to know the five “w’s” about 
the fire; it’s also important to know the 
five “w’s” about a new movie (or play 
or book). What's it all about? Who’s in 
it? Where will it be shown? When is it 
coming to town? Why should I see (or 
read) it? 

Some papers give you the answers 
to all of those questions. Just as they 
send a reporter out to cover the fire, 
they assign a reporter to see the new 
movie or play, or to read the new book. 

This reporter describes the event in 
an article on the amusements page of 
the paper. If he tackles the last question 
and tries to answer your inquiry, “Will 
I like it?” he is called a critic. 

Unfortunately many papers print ar- 
ticles about a new movie without send- 
ing a reporter to see it. Then how does 
the paper get its information? It prints 
the publicity statement sent by the com- 
pany that made the movie. This glow- 
ing statement does not answer your 
questions honestly and fairly. 

It’s easy to tell the difference be- 
tween a criticism and a publicity re- 
lease. Here’s an example of each from 
two newspapers. Which is which? 


1. “Unprecedented” and “unparalleled” 
continue to be the words to describe Un- 
conquered. . . . Acclaimed by all as the 
most spectacular picture in DeMille’s long 
career as a movie maker, [it] was three 
years in preparation. . . . Unconquered, 
which is ‘laid in pre-Revolutionary days, 
is jam-packed with thrills and high adven- 
ture. The historic siege of Fort Pitt... 
is one of the high spots of motion picture 
excitement. . 


2. Rip Van Winkle woke up Friday after 
sleeping for 20 years. He took a slow walk 
down Broadway . . . and sat through Cecil 
B. DeMille’s epic of the outdoors, Uncon- 
quered. 

“Well, well,” said Rip as he -eame out, 
“the movies haven’t changed at all. Not 
in 20 years...” 

Unconquered did have one feature that 
was new to Rip; it talked. But Rip found 
it hard to get enthusiastic about the talk: 

“The stars are dancing in your eyes,” 
said Gary Cooper to Paulette Goddard. 
Rip thought Gary was rather a big boy 
for that sort of mush. 

“This is more important than you or me 
or both of us,” said Cooper to Miss God- 
dard, Not that, thought Rip... . 

“Well, that’s one good Injun,” said a 
frontiersman leaning over an Indian Coo- 
per had just killed... . 

The action of Unconquered also left Rip 
undismayed. He sat calmly: 

As the Indian danced a war dance 
around Miss Goddard, Rip knew Cooper 
would rescue her, and singlehanded, too. ... 

As Cooper and Miss Goddard went over 
the treacherous waterfalls, Rip knew there 
would be a branch sticking out from a 
tree on shore to break their plunge. .. . 


Do you feel that the movie criticism 
above really helps you know whether 
you will like the movie? Most genuine 
criticism will help you. 

When a critic rates a movie, radio 
program, or book “tops” or “a complete 
fizzle,” the chances are that you'd agree 
with him. People are most likely to 
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“That's over until next Sundayl” 


vurday Evening Post 


agree on something that {s obviously 
— or very bad. 

ding out whether you'll like a 
medium-good picture is harder. In order 
to become familiar with the critics in 
your city’s newspapers, buy several 
newspapers for a few days and compare 
their columns, If two or three critics 
agree about a movie, it’s a safe bet that 
you'd go along with them. If you see 
a movie and disagree with the critics, 
figure out why you disagree. 


Sports Writers - 


Many boys are already old friends 
with the sports page of your daily paper. 
The local sports writer goes to the 
local games and writes lively descrip- 
tions of fullbacks “bulling” through a 
line and “slicing off’ (avoiding) a tackle. 
He also brings you -up-to-date on the 
history of the players and the past rec- 
ords of the teams. 

On small papers, one sports editor 
usually writes all the material on local 
sports that goes into the paper. He 
gets stories of the World Series or the 
Rose Bowl game from AP, UP, or INS. 
Large city papers may print two or 
three pages on sports ‘daily: such pap- 
ers have a number of sports writers and 
may send their own reporters to national 
sports events. Many papers also run the 
columns of syndicated sports column- 
ists, such as Joe Williams or Dan Parker, 
who comment on personalities in the 
field of sports. 

As you dive for the sports or amuse- 
ments page of the paper, the chances 
are that your Dad is reaching for the 
business page, and your Mother is 
choosing the woman’s page or the so- 
ciety page. On the inside pages of most 
dailies, almost any reader can find ar- 
ticles on subjects that interest him. 
Many city papers run a special teen- 
agers’ page. The daily paper may also 
carry articles or columns on aviation, 
stamps, bridge, etc. They keep you 
up-to-date on subjects from A to Z. 

Your Sunday paper may land on the 
front steps with a louder thump than 
the daily papers. On Sunday, the 
paper usually doubles or even triples in 
size. In addition ‘to regular news, you 
may find a summary of the news of the 
week. The daily book column may be 
expanded to a whole section of k 
reviews. The amusements page, the 
business page, the sports page, may all 
be increased to a number of pages. 

Flip through this Sunday's news- 
paper and take a look at every page. 
If you read only two articles on each 
page, you'll realize how many subjects 
the modern newspaper covers! 


This is the eighth article in a series 
on newspapers. Next issue: Slanted 
News. 
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NEWSPAPER 


Roundup 


Digests of Fact 
and Fun in the News 


Radio in Review 


A Column by John Crosby 
New York Herald Tribune 


“The Village Store radio show (NBC 
9:30 p.m. E. S. T. Thursdays),” writes 
John Crosby, “has been in business long 
enough for the village to grow into a 
fair-sized town. Currently Mr. Jack 
Carson runs the store and Miss Eve 
Arden is chief clerk.” 

Mr. Crosby goes on to comment on a 
recent night at the store. The guest 
was Jeri Sullavan. “If girls like Miss 
Sullavan start singing any more softly, 
microphones will have to be improved. 
Miss Sullavan sings—not at all un- 
pleasantly — so far -back in her throat 
that a stethoscope would be more fit- 
ted to her needs than a microphone. 

“Incidentally, Mr. Carson also sings 
on the show. I don’t know who per- 
suaded him to do this,” Crosby com- 
ments. “Believe me, it was a mistake. 
There isn’t anything wrong with Mr. 
C’s voice exactly; there just isn’t any- 
thing at all to recommend it; it’s as 
monotonous as a freight train, and you 
are likely to wonder irritably when it 
will clear the track so that you can get 
on with your business. 

“Small, Irritable Memorandum to 
Women Commentators, Disk Jockeys, 
Masters of Ceremonies, Announcers 
and Hildegarde (especially Hilde- 
garde): The adjective ‘awful’ and the 
adverb ‘awfully’ are not the same as 
‘very,’ ‘extremely,’ or ‘extraordinarily.’ 
While the colloquial use of those words 
in that sense is occasionally permissible, 
the constant use of them to the exclu- 
sion of all other words is getting tire- 
some. The language is filthy with ad- 
verbs, boys and girls. Let’s dig up an- 
other one.” 


Adventure Movies Coming 


A Feature Story by Clyde E. Elliott 
New York Times 





“Little Trunk” is its name now, but 
by the time this adventure movie gets~ 
to you next year it may have a more 








Merrylen in Parade 


“| like it ‘better than the book — 
the book didn’t have Van Johnson!” 


glamorized title. The working title, 
“Little Trunk,” comes from one of the 
leading characters, a baby elephant. 

The picture will be filmed in Malaya 
because_it’s the story of a British rub- 
ber planter and his wife who are re- 
united in Singapore after World 
War II. They return to their rubber 
plantation to rebuild their lives. Among 
the difficulties which they meet are 
scheming natives, wild animals, and 
Nature’s angry moods. 

Few adventure pictures of Africa 
and other distant places were filmed 
during the war years. The public is 
eager for their return to the screen. 
Improved air service will make a great 
contribution to the filming of such pic- 


tures. Now it will be easy to fly movie ‘ 


stars to spots where adventure really 
does occur. No country (where such 
films are likely to be made) is more 
than sixty flying hours from Hollywood. 


Trained to Kill 


A Feature Story by Tamara Andfeeva 
Denver Post 


Tim Townsend shaded his eyes with 
a gloved hand, and peered anxiously 
into the clear noon sky. Overhead, a 
tiny black speck was rising higher and 
higher in the blue — his falcon Bruta 
was “ringing up” to get above her prey. 


Bruta was a Cooper's hawk, female . 


and fierce. Tim could hear her shrill 
cries of victory. Bruta was returning 
with the kill trussed in her talons. 
Proudly Tim pulled a whistle from his 
pocket, and blew it forcefully. Over- 
head, Bruta’s cries echoed his call. As 
he looked up, she came thunderbolting 


down. She glided to a graceful landing 
on Tim’s gloved fist. In her talons was 
a dead sparrow — her first catch. 

Tim quickly put the tufted leather 
hood over the bird’s head. Immediately 
the screams ceased. Tim stroked ithe 
hawk, talked to it gently. That was 
part of the “manning” — getting the 
bird used to its trainer. 

The hood and the other training 
straps used on hawks today have 
changed little from the early days 
when the Egyptian and Assyrian kings 
went a-hawking. The language used 
today is the same as that used by fal- 
coners in the days of Queen Bess. 
When two falconers get together to 
talk about their birds, it’s as bad as a 
pair of “hepcats.” You don’t under- 
stand a word of what they say. 

Hunting hawks do little damage be- 
cause they kill only on command. Other 
hawks, in their wild state, actually are 
useful; they destroy rodents and birds 
detrimental to crops and truck gardens. 


Good Reading, 1947 


Book Reviews 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Pioneer Pilot, by Edd W. Parks. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


This is a story of the first steamboat 
voyage from Pittsburgh to New Or- 
leans. In 1811 Nicholas Roosevelt built 
the “New Orleans” and began the 
memorable voyage. What happened on 
the journey is related through the eyes 
of Donald Menzies. There are history, 
sea lore, adventure, and excellent char- 
acter studies to make a superior story. 


Martha, Daughter of Virginia, by 
Marguerite Vance. E. P. Dutton. $2.50. 


Beginning with the eleventh birth- 
day of Patsy Dandridge (later to be- 
come famous as Martha Washington) 
the story covers the main incidents of 
her life until she became the First Lady 
of the land. In between are her experi- 
ences in learning to ride and becoming 
a socially prominent young lady, her 
marriage, motherhood and widowhood, 
and her secénd marriage to General 
George Washington. 


Son of Tomorrow, by Earl Reed Sil- 
vers. Westminster Press. $2.50. 


Bob Wallace, who entered college 
at seventeen, was anxious to continue 
the athletic and academic success of 
his high school career. Bob was doomed 
to disappointment; his ex-G.I. class- 
mates were much older and more ma- 
ture because of their years of military 
experience. Bob felt unable to cope 
with them on any grounds, so he aban- 
doned his college career temporarily. 
How Bob solves his problem is part of 


the story. 
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© In our October 20 issue, we presented 
a forum discussion on the proposed 
plan for Universal Military Training. 
The plan was worked out by a citizens’ 
committee appointed by President Tru- 
man. As approved by the President, it 
calls on Congress to enact a UMT law 
which would give every boy a minimum 
of six months’ training shortly after he 
reaches the age of 18. 

We asked for your opinion — and got 
it. Now that the returns are in, our 
arithmetic shows that. 50 per cent of 
our letter-writers favor UMT. Thirty- 
eight per cent are against UMT, and 12 
per cent are “on the fence.” 

The letters printed below are a cross- 
section of those we have received. They 
were selected for publication on the 
basis of their originality of content. 
Many thanks to all of you who sent us 
letters for this discussion. 

— Tue Eprrors 


UMT Robs Us of Freedom 


I think there should definitely be no 
UMT. It seems to ine that a college 
boy’s years are important. Every bit of 
time he is deprived of sets him back. 
The Army doesn’t put you where you 
want to be; it puts you where they want 
you to be. Furthermore, what the Army 
teaches you today may not be worth 
two hoots tomorrow, with our present 
day speed-demon warfare. It is much 
easier to learn and know something at 
the time of its use, than to have to 
unlearn a certain phase of it and be- 
come confused and uncertain about 
which is which when the need of the 
“fool-proof” way is great. 

The U. S. can’t survive merely with 
the knowledge that we’ve won every 
war we've entered. But we can point out 
that a democracy won over a totalitarian 
government. A volunteer army of men 
with much less training won over those 


Universal 
Military Training 


As a jury on UMT, you've handed in 


who drilled and drilled and were forced 
into military service a long time before 
and were filled with propaganda. We 
had the enthusiasm, the spirit, and the 
privileges of a free people to see it 
through. We must remember that these 
things can be taken from us if we fall 
asleep. 


Jo Lilly 
Searcy, Arkansas 


A Valuable “Big Stick” 


I think UMT would be a good thing 
because our country would have at all 
times a fighting unit which could be 
assembled in a week or two, 

It would be a good thing for the: 
trainees because of the education they 
would get in weapons, machines, and 
new discoveries like atomic energy and 
radar. 

A large fighting unit which could be 
assembled in a short time would also be 
an asset because it would keep other 
countries from getting the idea they 
could “lick” us. 

I disapprove of only six months of 
training because an individual cannot 
possibly learn about modern warfare in 
that brief time. It is like sending a child 
to school for a year or two and expect- 
ing him to learn everything which would 
normally take twelve years. I think at 
least a year and a half training would 
be more satisfactory. 


Herbert Polachek 
Winona, Minnesota 


“The Most Powerful Weapon” 


I am a junior in high school, so of 
course UMT would affect me, but that 
is not the reason why I oppose’ it. The 
reason I oppose it is because of the 
influence it would have on the genera- 
tions to come. 

How can we as a democracy, believ- 
ing in peace, turn right around and train 
our people for war? It makes no sense 
to me. If we are for peace, why not 
train for peace, rather than war? If the 
U. & would spend as much in teaching 
and training for peace as the’ UMT 
would cost, it certainly would do more 












a split verdict | 


good than all the armies we ever could 
train would do. 
It is said that the main reason for 


-UMT is “sheer national necessity,” but 


that, I believe, is not the real reason. 
The real reason, I believe, is so the U. S. 
will remain the most powerful nation 
on earth. But that is entirely theswrong 
way of maintaining that positiort. 

The most powerful “weapon” in time 
of “sheer national necessity” has already 
been discovered. It has been in our 
midst longer than war itstlf. It is “pray- 
er.” Prayer is more powerful than atomic 
energy. Anything is possible through 
prayer. 

erefore, I believe that the United 
States should “stick a little closer to 
God” and show the other nations that 
look up to her that we are working 
wholeheartedly for “a peace that will 
last forever.” And I believe we can do 
that very thing if we do work and pray 
wholeheartedly for peace — and forget 
militarism. 
Dick Foust 
Dayton, Ohie 


How About the Girls, Too? 


I am 17 years old, and I figure when 
they say UMT they mean me. I don’t 
mind it. In fact, I like it. It could help 
us very much, its discipline would do 
us good, and no doubt teach us good 
manners, but let’s get down to business. 

If they establish it for boys they 
should establish it for girls. It could 
help them, too. And also, as during the 
last war, it would help the soldiers, 
releasing them for fighting. By taking 
first aid and communications courses, 
girls could take the places of.men who 
would normally be doing that work. 

Take for instance the/supposition that 
ten of our major cities might be wiped 
out in an atomic bomb attack. The 
armed and trained men could be used 
for defense while the women first 
aid, set up communications, and, in real 
emergencies, help the men. 

Robert Seslar 
Seattle, Washington 




















LL the year long Mr. Mudgins 
A looked forward to the Christmas 

season. It could not be said that 
Mr. Mudgins was unhappy while he 
waited; Mr. Mudgins was never actively 
unhappy. It was just that he was defi- 
nitely happy at Christmas time, with a 
warm happiness, a nice positive feeling 
which he, could feel he was feeling. 

In the long months in which Mr. 
Mudgins had to wait for Christmas to 
roll around, he was just plain Mr. 
Mudgins. He was a part of the mainte- 
nance crew in a plush uptown depart- 
ment store, and none of the many 
customers ever knew that there was a 
Mr. Mudgins. He lived by himself in a 
rather dreary room far over on Four- 
teenth Street, and during the year no 
one paid much attention to him. 

_ Because he liked children, Mr. Mud- 
gins would have enjoyed talking with 
them. But in the evening, when he 
came out of the dark cavern which was 
the subway, the children continued with 
their game of bouncing a ball against 
the side of an apartment house, or went 
































































































































“If you’re Santa Claus,” the boy 
said, “then give me this ball.” 


By Louise Roedocker 























on talking; none of them so much as 
flicked an eye at him. 

Once he stopped to talk to a little 
boy who was crouched down in a large 
packing case which had held loose 
macaroni, but the little boy was too 
busy eating the macaroni left in the 
corners of the box to want to talk. 

But at Christmas time, all this was 
changed, because then Mr. Mudgins 
was Santa Claus. He had become Santa 
Claus for the first time six years ago, 
and he had been chosen because some- 
one at the store had happened to say 
that he looked like Santa Claus. He 
had the white hair, the fat quivering 
belly —it was his own belly, not a 
stuffed one,-and he was proud of it; 
and he had the white mustache, a 
regular picture-book mustache. He had 
the jolly rosy cheeks, and he had even 
grown his own beard, a copious flow- 
ing, luxuriant white beard. 

Since Mr. Mudgins had become Santa 
Claus, he had learned as much as he 
could about the real Santa Claus; he 
knew the names of his reindeer, he 
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knew about his workshop at the North 
Pole, he knew about the buxom, pleas- 
ant wife. Mr. Mudgins would think up 
new stories to tell the children about 
his home at the North Pole, but he him- 
self thought that the best of his stories 
was about Blitzen, When enough chil- 
dren had gathered about Mr. Mudgins 
in the store, he would tell the story of 
Blitzen. 

“Blitzen,” ne would say, looking at 
the children with twinkling eyes, 
“Blitzen never wants to get into har- 
ness on Christmas Eve. Blitzen is a stub- 
born little reindeer — and lazy. He wants 
to stay in where it is warm. Every year 
Blitzen asks me when he is going to 
have his Christmas . . .” 

On this particular morning, Mr. 
Mudgins was on his way to work, He 
had come up from the subway and 
was walking along briskly, eager to 
get to the store and into his red suit. 
He wished sometimes that people would 
see him as Santa Claus when he didn’t 
have on the red suit, but they never 
did. 

It was snowing this morning, and 
that pleased Mr. Mudgins. When it 
snowed, he could almost sniff the 
breezes from the North Pole, because 
the North Pole wasn’t a blizzardy place 
to him, but one that was just pleasantly 
covered with snow and ice, where the 
temperature was never below what was 
comfortable. 

Several times Mr. Mudgins stopped 
to look into the store windows at the 
Christmas displays: he noticed the toys, 
but he thought they weren’t as fine as 
his; he gloated in the shine of tinsel, 
the brazen red of a huge Christmas bell; 
he delighted in the holly wreaths with 
their satiny, thick, red bows. 


When he reached his department 
store, he went upstairs in the service 
elevator, got into his red suit, and stood 
looking about him at all his toys in the 
toy department. The lovely dolls with 
their eyes that moved and their soft 
silky hair — they were like tiny chil- 
dren. The shine of sturdy red dragons, 
the gleam of silver bicycles, the trains 
that ran on tracks. 

Almost everything in the real world 
was reproduced here in miniature, and 
this world was Mr. Mudgins’. 

“Hello, Santa Claus.” He turned and 
Mrs. Wilson, who sold toys, was smil- 
ing at him. Mrs. Wilson had a fine, 
bouncey figure and a per., alive face, 
and she glanced from him now to the 
toys about him. “Did you ever think 
how much fun it would be really to 
give away the toys? Let the kids pick 
what they wanted most and carry it 
home? Wouldn't that be a day!” 

Mr. Mudgins was disturbed. “They 
get what they want,” he said: “They 


tell me what they want and the mam- 
mas buy it for them. They all get what 
they want.” He was sure that every 
child who came to his toy store got 
what he wished for. 

“T should hope so,” Mrs. Wilson said. 
“Td hate to think I was going through 
this for_nothing.” 

“But everything is always sold out the 
day before Christmas,” Mr. Mudgins 
said. “We never have much left. That 
proves they get what they want.” 

“At least some of them do, and I 
guess we can be satisfied with that,” 
Mrs. Wilson said. 

Mr. Mudgins walked slowly to the 
throne chair which was on an ele- 
vated platform. It was a huge chair 
draped with a cloth that resembled 
snow; the cloth glimmered and winked 
in the faintly bluish light. Behind the 
chair was a huge painting of a sleigh 
and capering reindeer, the sleigh so 
big it looked as if Santa Claus had 
just stepped out of it. 





Mr. Mudgins leaned over and patted 
one of the reindeer, a little one with 
bright roguish eyes and a daintily up- 
raised hoof. “Hello, Blitzen,” he said, 
but his voice had a sad little under- 
current in it. 

All that morning and afternoon, Mr. 
Mudgins kept thinking that maybe the 
children who came to him whis- 
pered in his ear might not get what they 
wanted. There might be some mistake, 
some mix-up, and he wouldn’t be around 
to see that it was made right. 

He listened more carefully to what 
the children whispered to him, seeing 
their eyes big with delight and belief; 
and when their mothers came to ask 
him what was the one thing they want- 
ed most in the world this Christmas, 
he told them carefully. The mothers 
came in their sleek fur coats and their 
gay hats, and he looked them earnestly 
in the face when he told them, and 
they always nodded and smiled and 
hastened away. 

Surely Mrs. Wilson was wrong. Mr. 





Mudgins told his stories as he always 
had, talked to the children and patted 
them on their heads, smiled and chuc- 
kled. But still he didn’t feel quite sure. 
Perhaps he never would have been 
sure if the little boy with no mittens 
and no cap and an old coat too big for 
him hadn’t come ‘into the-store. The 
little boy didn’t belong in this store, 
which was a bright and shiny store, and 
certainly he didn’t belong there with- 
out having his mother or father along. 
The boy — he couldn’t have been more 
than seven — just stood and stared 
around him’ at all the toys, as if he 
thought there couldn’t possibly be so 
many. Mr. Mudgins watched him as he 
fingered a train, ran his hand over a 
bieycle, and then went over and 
touched a puffed-up basketball. 


T HE boy picked up the basketball 
and hefted it, punched it with his fin- 
gers, tossed it up into the air and 
caught it again. He glanced slyly about 
then to see if anyone was looking, and 
Mr. Mudgins wasn’t sure what the boy 
was going to do, when the boy caught 
sight of him. 

When the boy saw Santa Claus, his 
dark face became darker, and a mean 
expression came into his eyes. Carrying 
the basketball with him, he swaggered 
over to Mr. Mudgins. He stood right in 
front of Mr. Mudgins and planted his 
legs firmly. He stared at Mr. Mudgins 
insolently. 

“Don’t that beard get hot?” he asked, 
grinning knowingly. 

“No,” said Mr. Mudgins. “It’s a nice, 
comfortable beard. I'm used to it.” 

“Yeah, I'll bet,” said the boy. “I'll bet 
it’s real, even.” 

“Sure, it’s real,” said Mr. Mudgins. 
“Want to feel it?” 

The boy reached out his hand and 
gave a good, hard pull on the beard. 
He looked at Mr. Mudgins incredulous- 
ly. “And I suppose you're going to tell 
me-that you live at the North Pole?” 
he said vindictively. 

“That's right,” said Mr. Mudgins, 
smiling, his pink cheeks creasing. “It’s 
a pretty nice place to live, too.” 

The little boy’s face suddenly be- 
came very angry. It was the anger of 
one who has been betrayed many times, 
and didn’t intend to be betrayed again. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 
he asked. “You trying to tell me that 
you're really Santa Claus?” 

“Of course I’m really Santa Claus,” 
said Mr. Mudgins benignly. 

The boy raised the basketball in his 
hands. “I ain’t got no money,” he said. 
“But I want this here. I've wanted one 
a long time.” He looked at Mr. Mudgins 
truculently. “If you're Japta Claus, 

(Concluded on page 29) 

















OU want to: know what is the slick- 

est shindig you could cook up for 

the coming holidays. The gang has 
several of those gay-and-giddy parties 
on the schedule, and there are the usual 
Christmas dances. So, it’s up to you to 
plan something different, something 
“special,” something that’s very, very 
smooooth. 

How smooth can you get? Well, we'd 
say the day you can play the perfect 
host or hostess for your own dinner 
party you will be as swish and full of 
savoir-faire (French for “know how”) 
as they come. And we're here to tell 
you how to maneuver the candlelight 
and. Mom’s best china for the best 
effect. , 

The main difference between a din- 
ner party and one of those impromptu 
affairs, where you invite the gang on 
Thursday to drop around on Friday, is 
that a dinner party takes more plan- 
ning and requires more dignity on your 
part. But if you really work at making 
this. a stylish soft-lights-and-soft-music 
affair, we'll bet your friends will have 
a gay time playing the parts of “gra- 
cious ladies” and “men-about-town.” 

And while we're about this, why not 
make the party a bit formal? All of 
your girl friends have long dresses that 
they rarely have an opportunity to 
wear. And the boys with a little 
prompting will probably oblige by dis- 
carding their sport jackets for the occa- 
sion and coming around in their best 
blue suits. (Don’t suggest tuxes unless 
you're sure all the boys in the crowd 
own them.) Whatever the style of dress 
is to be, you should indicate this when 
you issue invitations, 

You don’t need to wait for a special 
occasion to stage a dinner party. How- 
ever, if your cousin Martha is visiting 
you during vacation, it might be nice 
to have the party in her honor, and it 
would be an ideal way of introducing 
Martha to all your friends. 

Or if there is to be a big dance some 
time. during the holidays, you might 
like to schedule your dinner party just 
before the dance and invite several 
couples who are planning to go to the 
dance. If you plan your party before 
the “invites” to the dance are out, you 
may issue dinner invitations to several 
boys. and several girls. In accepting 
your invitations, each boy should un- 
derstand that he will be expected to 
escort one of the girls at your party to 
the dance —probably the girl whom 
you designate as his dinner partner. 

You'll probably want to keep your 

list down to three or four cou- 
ples. Aside from simplifying the serv- 
ing, dinner parties are usually more 
fun if they are kept somewhat intimate. 

Your main problem will be to decide 
upon the style in which you are going 
to serve dinner. You must work out 





BOY dates GIRL 


some arrangement so that you, as host 
or hostess, do not have to keep jumping 
up from the table during dinner. If you 
have brothers or sisters, you might en- 
list their aid in serving the food and 
removing dishes between courses. Or 
ask your best girl friend to help. 

If you have the food and dishes effi- 
ciently organized in the kitchen, any- 
one can do a skillful job of serving, 
when given a few simple instructions 
such as: 1. Wait until all guests have 
finished a course before removing 
dishes. 2. When clearing away the main 


course, remove meat platters and Veg- _ 


etable dishes before removing individ- 
ual dinner plates. 3. Be sure that water 
glasses are regularly replenished. 

Emily Post and other authorities on 
etiquette have written volumes on the 
fine points of serving dinners. But not 
all these authorities agree. And rather 
than memorizing a lot of complicated 
rules, we think you will do better to 
follow whatever customs you've estab- 
lished in your own home. 

You may also solve the service prob- 
lem. by having a buffet supper. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean you must seat 
your guests on the floor and ask them 
to balance their soup on their knees, 
picnic-style. The boys at your party 
will probably relish their dinner more 
if you have everyone sit down at a 
regular dinner table (or at card tables) 
once they have served themselves. 

As for food, keep your menu simple. 
This is no time to go into competition 
with French restaurants. It’s wisest to 
serve whatever Mom makes best — 
whether that’s baked ham and apple 
pie or lamb chops and creamed spin- 
ach. Did we say Mom? Certainly, you'll 
want her help, and she'll be delighted 
to assist you. But don’t leave everything 
in her lap. It’s your party. 

You should make out the menu — 
with her advice. You should also volun- 
teer to do the shopping (the day be- 
fore the party), put the house in order, 
help ‘prepare the food, and set the 
table. This goes for boys, too! 


All your dinner preparations should’ 


be out of the way before your guests 
arrive so that you can be on hand to 
make introductions and start the con- 
versation rolling. 








As butler, Brother Bud will keep 
guests’ water glasses replenished. 


When all your guests have arrived, 
you may choose to serve your first 
course in the living room. This may be 
a chilled vegetable or fruit juice. Ask 
one of your guests to serve this. This 
will give you an opportunity to slip out 
to the kitchen to attend to last-minute 
details such as pouring the ice water 
and putting the meat. and vegetables 
on the table. 

When everything is ready, ask your 
guests to come into the dining room. 
Perhaps you will have place cards. If 
not, you tell each person where you 
would like him to sit. Everyone should 
wait until the hostess is seated before 
sitting down. Then each boy helps the 
girl on his right to be seated. 

So far, so smooth. But what about 
that grim moment when Jenny upsets 
the gravy on Mom’s best tablecloth? Or 
when Brother Bud accidently knocks 
over the water glass he’s trying to fill? 
Do you glower at Bud and comment 
on his clumsiness? Does your face reg- 
ister catastrophe at Jenny's upset? Not 
if you're the bright boy or girl we think 
you are. 

Your first concern is for the person 
responsible for the accident. If you can’ 
quickly put Jenny or Bud at ease, your 
party will continue in high gear. In- 
quire whether Jenny spilled any soup 
on her dress. If so, escort her quickly 
to the kitchen and sponge off any spots 
with a damp cloth. Say, “Tough luck, 
Bud. But you can’t dampen our spirits 
that easily!” Then forget about the 
accident. 

If you continue fussing over the cul- 
prit or describe in minute detail all the 
embarrassing accidents that have ever 
happened to you at dinner parties, you 
only call attention to the mishap. 








A GOOD SKATE 


add a pair of roller skates and a 

dash of youth, mix well, and what 
do you have — Peggy JWallace, the na- 
tional roller figure skating champion. 

Sensational is the word for Peggy. 
About the only thing she can’t do on 
skates is play the tuba. But she can do 
a Mapes, a Lutz, an Axel, a Camel spin, 
a Jackson hands, and a split-jump. 

Don’t ask me to describe these stunts. 
You have to see ‘em to believe ‘em. If 
you take your own skating seriously, 
I'd advise you not to see them. After 
watching Peggy float through the air 
with the greatest of ease, you'll throw 
away your skates and take up lotto. 

Peggy is 18 years old, 5 ft. 5 in. tall, 
weighs 119 pounds, and has the kind 
of blonde hair you can’t get from bot- 
tles. Take a look at her picture and 
youll see why she can’t walk a block 
without arousing a symphony of wolf 
whistles. 

Peggy took up skating at the age of 
14, while a student at Bay Ridge High, 
Brooklyn (U. S. A.). Three months 
later she entered and won the New 
York State novice lady figure skating 
championship. 

She then teamed up with another 
great young skater, Norman Latin, a 


Ti all the skill of Sonja Henie, 


“Hey look, Ma, I’m dancin’! This 
is Bob Bischoff, U. of Illinois stu- 
dent, who gives out with genu- 
ine Indian jive at football games. 





student from Newtown High (Queens, 
N. Y.). They made such a terrific team 
that the Roller Skating Rink Operators 
Association sent them to England to 
exhibit the American style of figure 
skating. 

Upon their return, they cleaned up 
every title in sight. They copped the 
national senior pairs championship and 
Peggy, in addition, captured the U. S. 
woman's singles crown. 

To Peggy, life is just'a bowl of roller 
skates. 

She arrives at the rink at 10 a.m. and 
practices figures until 12. After a two- 
hour time-out for lunch and rest, she 
puts in another hour and a half on free 
skating. 


The Camel-jump-Camel 


She then rests while her partner 
(Latin) practices. When he’s had 
enough, they get together and finish 
the afternoon with a two-hour drill on 
pair skating. 

The hardest stunt of all, according 
to Peggy, is the Camel-jump-Camel. 
While going forward, she jumps off her 
left foot and makes a complete revolu- 
tion, landing backward on the other 
foot and going into a spin. Try it some- 
time, if you have an arm or a leg that 
doesn’t mind being broken. 

In three years of competition, Peggy 
has won 27 championships and lost 
only two. Next to skating her favorite 
hobbies are swimming and going to 
the movies. Bette Davis (“hammy but 
good”) is her favorite actress and Glenn 
Ford (“handsomest”) and Guy Madi- 
son (“cutest”) are her favorite actors. 
Her pet dish is strawberries and cream. 


SHORT SHOTS 


Billy Dailey, an eighth grader from 
Florence, Colo., who knows his way 
around an infield, wants me to pass 
judgment on his all-star rookie team. 
Here’s the way it lines up: 

First base, Robinson; second base, 
Brown; third base, Jorgenson; shortstop, 
Joost. Outfield — Mitchell, Thomson, 
and Mele. Catcher, Berra; pitchers — 
Shea, Jansen, and McCahan. 

Quick, tag out the shortstop, Eddie 
Joost. He’s no more a rookie than Con- 
nie Mack, Eddie’s been in the big time 
on and off since 1939. Put Ralph La- 
Pointe (Phillies) at short and you have 
a team. 

A lot of fans may 


ali object to 


~ 





Brooklyn’s Peggy Wallace, age 18 
and pretty as a pay check, is na- 
tional roller figure skating champ. 


Bobby Brown (Yanks) at second, since 
Bobby has never played the position. 
But whom else could you pick? The 
1947 season failed to produce a single 
good rookie second sacker. The official 
all-star rookie team named Nippy Jones 
(Cardinals). Some pick! Nippy played 
only 23 games, batted .243, and his 
fielding was a reign of error. 
e * & 


The guy in the Indian zoot suit on 
this page may never get his face on a 
nickel. But he’s a big chief at the U. of 
Illinois. He’s the only dancing “Indian” 
in big-time football. 

During the halves of Illinois games 
he gives out with a lot of authentic 
Indian jive, accompanied by the 180- 
piece Illini band. The name of this red- 
skin rhumba king is Bob Bischoff, and 
he’s been doing this sort of thing since 
the age of 13. 


The most vicious swing of the past 
baseball season was delivered by Paul 
Lehner (Browns). Batting against Art 
Houtteman, (Tigers), Paul took a ter- 
rific cut and missed. He stepped out of 
the box, rubbed some dirt on his hands, 
tapped the bat lightly on the ground, 
then suddenly discarded it. Someway, 
somehow, in an obvious miss of a pitch, 
he had broken his bat! Betcha Mumbles 
had something to do with it. (“Wha 
did he say?”) : 


This will give you an idea why Sid 
Luckman, the Chicago Bears’ crack 
quarterback, is called “The Pro.” In 
fading back to pass: against the Los 
Angeles Rams, Sid found two Rams 
aboard his throwing arm —the right. 
Sid coolly switched the ball -to his left 
hand and shot-putted a pass to George 
McAfee. The play gained 14 yards. . 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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¥¥¥Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. 


MiYTHE FUGITIVE (RKO. Produced 
and directed by John Ford.) 


This might have been “a great film.” 
It starts out with an absorbing and im- 
portant theme. And it has at its helm 

ohn Ford —a director who in the past 
proved’ himself keenly aware of 
the artistic possibilities of the camera. 

But The Fugitive, while it is an out- 
of-the-ordinary film, well worth seeing, 
falls short of being a milestone in film 
history. 

The film sets out to tell the story of 
the last priest in a country where a 
militaristic regime has outlawed all 
churches and all priests. The scene of 
this religious persecution is Mexico, but 
a preface suggests that it might hap- 
pen anywhere at any time in history. 

Henry Fonda plays the part of the 
hunted priest who has gone, into hiding, 
stubbornly refusing to quit the country 
when so many people need his serv- 
ices. Secretly he baptizes babies and 
calls his people to worship in his nearly 
destroyed church. 

As the state militia continues its re- 
lentless pursuit, the priest begins to 
think of himself as a martyr, and to 
take pride in his martyrdom. However, 
when the militia closes in, he finds he 
lacks the courage to be a real martyr. 
He lets his people give their lives to 
cover up for him, and he flees the 
country. 

Only when he reaches safety does he 
regain his humility. Then, ashamed of 
his fear, he returns, knowing he will 
probably be captured and executed. 

All this examination of the motives 
behind a man’s actions is good thought- 
provoking material for a film. However, 
at crucial moments the film shys away 
from making its points boldly. The 
priest’s initial cowardice and false pride 
is never made quite clear until he him- 
self acknowledges it at the end of the 
film. 
The film is beautifully photographed. 
Almost every camera shot is striking 
and artistic in its composition and 
lighting. Unfortunately, this artistry is 


- 


“Save your money. 


overplayed. One can’t forget for a min- 
ute that the camera is there trying to 
achieve an impressive effect. This in- 
trudes on the natural development of 
scenes. When a director begins using 
ehis camera to achieve a series of effects, 
a film loses conviction. 


THE BISHOP'S WIFE (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Samuel Goldwyn. Di- 
rected by Henry Koster.) 


This fantasy will probably entertain 
you and put you in gay Christmas 
spirits. However, if you've read Robert 
Nathan’s book upon which the film was 
based, you will be disappointed. 

For Mr. Nathan at his best has a 
hard-to-equal gift for spinning delicate 
fragile fantasies that often come closer 
to touching upon the truth of people’s 
lives and emotions than do the most 
realistic novels. His Bishop's Wife was 
the story of a successful Episcopalian 
bishop who is determined to build a 
huge new cathedral in his city. He is 
so wrapped up in cultivating the 
wealthy people in his diocese that he 
has no time for his family or for really 
religious matters. As his worries over 
the cathedral pile up, he prays for help 
in solving his problems. An angel comes 
to his rescue —in the form of a young 
man named Michael. 

In the film the angel’s name has been 
changed to Dudley. This one fact 
should warn you that the movie ver- 
sion of Mr. Nathan’s story is going to 
pursue a different path from the 
original. 

For the name Michael suggested a 
naive youth—someone sweet, gentle, 
and innocent. And this was the nature 
of Mr. Nathan’s angel. The name Dud- 
ley, on the other hand, is the kind of 
name Hollywood uses to suggest a 
comic character —and that’s what we 
get in the film. 

Instead of Nathan’s golden-haired 
youth, we find Cary Grant playing an- 
gel in his best man-of-the-world man- 
ner. Grant’s Dudley performs minor 
miracles with the sophisticated air of a 
magician doing sleight-of-hand tricks. 


Bishop (David Niven) introduces wife (Loretta 
Young) to angel (Cary Grant) in Bishop‘s Wife. 


Dudley is a fellow who knows what to 
order in the best French restaurants, 
and how to buy women’s hats. In fact, 
he’s one of the most worldly gefftlemen 
we've ever seen. His “boy scout” man- 
ners hardly fit in with the rest of his 
characterization. And it’s practically 
impossible to visualize Dudley in a 
halo. ~ 

While Dudley is very entertaining, 
it’s hard to be sure his antics aren’t in 
the long run a genial ribbing of re- 
ligious values, rather than an affirma- 
tion of those values. 

Although the story winds up with 
the bishop (David Niven) coming 
around to a more attentive attitude 
toward his wife and a less material- 
istic attitude toward religion, the rea- 
son for his turnabout is somewhat ques- 
tionable. His change of heart is 
prompted chiefly by the fact that his 
wife (Loretta Young) has become 
fonder of Dudley than of himself. Then 
he momentarily forgets his cathedral 
because he is jealous of Dudley. 

Since the film ends with a beauti- 
fully worded sermon about what 
Christmas means, it’s easy to overlook 
much of the dubious logic by which 
the film arrives at its conclusion. But 
when a film undertakes to bring audi- 
ences a spiritual message, we wonder 
whether the director doesn’t owe it to 
us to clothe such messages in less mud- 
dled characterizations and to dispense 
with caricature. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: ““The Fugitive. ““The Bish- 
op’s Wife. “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
“Mourning Becomes Electra. “Forever 
Amber. ““Monsieur Verdoux. “Nightmare 
Alley. “Green Dolphin Street. “Wild Har- 
vest. ““The Tawny Pipit. ““Body and 
Soul. “Desire Me. ““Magic Town. ““Gol- 
den Earrings. “Unconquered. ~The 
Swordsman. 

Comedy: “““The Voice of the Turtle. 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. ““Song of 
My Heart. 

Mystery: “Crossfire. “Ride the 
Pink Horse. 









You asked for it, and 

here it is — the first in a 
new series of book col- 
, : umns! 
Gay Head has been swamped with 
letters from students who wrote in an- 
swer to her Jam Session question — If 
you were editor of this magazine, what 
changes would you make? She hasn’t fin- 
ished reading all the letters yet (the 
Jam Session results will appear in the 
January 5 issue), but, even so, she re- 
ports that one addition hundreds of stu- 
dents have suggested is a regular “new 
books” column, similar to “Following 
the Films” and “Sharps and Flats.” 

Christmas seems a good time to start 
a book column, since books are an ideal 
solution to many of your gift problems. 
To guide you in your purchasing, we 
decided to ask all the editors on our 
staff, who specialize in certain fields, 
to recommend books in their fields that 
they are buying as Christmas gifts. 





Herman Masin, our big rugged sports 
editor, tore himself away from a piece 
he was writing about a beautiful blonde 
skater to recommend: 

New Encyclopedia of Sports by Frank 
Menke. A. S. Barnes. $5. A terrific “five 
bucks’ worth” for sports fans. Offers the 
histories, basic rules, outstanding cham- 
pions, and records of over 100 sports 
from Angling to Yachting. Will settle 
1,000,000 arguments. 


Championship Basketball by Nat Hol- 
man. How to Play Football by Lynn 
Waldorf, How to Play Baseball by Lew 
Fonseca. Ziff-Davis. 95c each. Superb 
little how-to-play books by famous 
coaches. Well written, richly illustrated, 
and full of good playing hints. 

Foreign affairs editor, Irv Talmadge, 
who was on his way to catch a plane 
for Cuba, paused long enough to sug- 
gest: 

Speaking Frankly by James F. Byrnes. 
Harper. $3. For Dad, Uncle Jim, or 
for 16-year-old cousin Arabella who 
thinks she’s going to be the first female 
Secretary of State. Former Secretary of 
State Byrnes, in his report on recent 
world history, pulls no punches. He cites 
facts and figures, names names, in fact 
— tells all. And he should know. It was 
largely he who shaped our foreign policy 
in the critical postwar years, 1945—46. 


Our music editors, Pat Lauber and 
Jean Merrill, put their heads together 
and replied in close harmony that they'd 
choose: 

Fireside Book of Folk Songs. Edited 
by Margaret Boni. Arranged for piano 
by Norman Lloyd. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95. For anyone from six to sixty who 
enjoys a good old-fashioned sing session. 
There are nearly 150 folk songs in this 
collection — ballads, sea shanties, cow- 





or Christmas 


boy songs, spirituals, etc. The book looks 
like a present from the first page to 
the last because of its gay, colored illus- 
trations. Guaranteed to be the “life” 
of any party! 


Jaztways. Edited by George S. Rosen- 
thal and Frank Zachary in collaboration 
with Frederick Ramsey, Jr., and Rudi 
Blesh. Greenberg. $3. For jazz enthusi- 
asts. A brief, interesting history of jazz 
and swing, with chapters devoted to 
many of the men who made jazz history. 


There’s also a chapter on platter collect- _ 


ing. You may find a few of your favorite 
jazz men missing. But we think this 
lack will be offset by some of the most 
terrific pictures of jazz men in action 
that you've ever seen. 


Bill Favel, our vocational editor, tore 
himself away from the book he was 
reading, and then handed us the book. 


It was: 


Late City Edition b io G. Herz- 
berg and members of t e N. Y. Herald 
Tribune staff. Henry Holt. $3.50. Here 
is an “inside” account of life and work 
in a city newspaper office by newspaper 
people who know what they’re talking 
about. A “must read” for any boy or 
girl contemplating a career in journal- 
ism, but it should be absorbing to any 
reader interested in the backstage drama 
of the press. 


Joan Coyne, our literary editor,-took 
time off from the novel she’s writing 
to recommend two books which she 
feels have exceptional literary merit: 


One Fine Day by, Mollie Panter- 
Downs. Little, Brown. $2.50. This novel 
illustrates the talent that English writers 
seem to have for writing fine, simple 
prose. Confining itself to the hours of 
one beautiful summer day, the novel 
takes a penetrating look at postwar 
England. We see the fumbling awk- 
wardness of the “gentry,” forced to run 
servantléss households. In contrast to 
the “gentry,” the villagers seem to have 
arisen from the war with a new vigor 
and independence. The author's style 
and her sensitive observation of tiny 





details will delight discriminating read- 
ers. 


One Day on Teton Marsh by Sally 
Carrigher. Knopf. $3.50. This book of 
essays is a sort of sequel to A Day on 
Beetle Rock by the same author. Here 
again is writing marked by the best 
possible blending of exact observation 
and fine style. The life and habits of 
the wild creatures who meet and mingle 
in this Wyoming setting. will fascinate 
the reader. Wonderful illustrations! 


Liz Anne McFarland, our poetry 
editor, swished into our office in her 
“new look” and began to tell us about: 


Poetry for You by C. Day-Lewis. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. Mr. 
Day-Lewis, himself a poet of the Auden- 
Spender-MacNeice English group, talks 
about the inper workings of poetry in a 
way. students will like. The book is 
written especially for those just begin- 
ning to feel the first pricks of interest 
in verse, but the girl or boy who writes 
the best poetry in your English class 
will find it stimulating. 

Mary Jane Dunton, our art director, 
disentangled herself from a drawing- 
board piled high with illustrations for 
our Christmas issue to suggest: 


Best Cartoons of the Year. Edited by 
Laurence Lauriek. Crown. $2.50. For 
the amateur cartoonist, or for anyone 
to whom you'd like to give an amusing 
gift. The collection includes short write- 
ups on each of the cartoonists included. 


Margaret Hauser, the editor who 
chooses most of the short stories and 
plays you read in this magazine, was 
waving around a 
book which she 
claims everyone will 
like. (The price of 
this one makes it 
ideal for those four 
or five high school 
chums on your list 
to whom you'd like 
to give an inexpen- 
sive gift.) 
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Twenty Grand. A Scholastic-Bantam 
Book published by Bantam Books. (20c 
per copy in orders of four or more to 
subscribers to any of the Scholastic 
Magazines.) The title says it! These 
are truly twenty grand short stories se- 
lected from those published in Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Most of them are 
about young people; all of them are 
young in heart. Written by top Ameri- 
can authors, they range from sports 
and adventure stories to love stories. 

Ken Gould, our editor-in-chief, who 
writes those straight-from-the-shoulder 
editorials for you, is enthusiastic about: 


Green Memories: The_ Story of 
Geddes. by Lewis Mumford, Harcourt 
Brace. $3.50, If you are a high school 
boy who may soon be an “Umtee”; if 
you are his girl friend wondering how 
love and a career will mix; or if you are 
just a plain citizen worrying about this 

Atomic Age, you will 
« like Green Mem- 
a *“* ories. It’s the story 
sn of a real American 
boy who lived his 
whole lifetime be- 
tween 1925 and 
1944. For Geddes 
Mumford, midway 
in college, was draft- 
ed into the U. S. Army and was killed 
in action fifteen months later. Told by 
his brilliant writer-father (author of 
The Culture of Cities and many other 
books), this story is sparing of emotion, 
and never pulls its punches. It will 
make you laugh; it will make you cry; 
it will make you think. 


“Robbie” (that’s short for Maurice 
R. Robinson, president and publisher 
of Scholastic Magazines) is our expert 
on books for the “small fry” — he has 
four of his own. 

Down Huckleberry Hill by Leonard 
Weisgard. Scribners. $2. For three- 
year-olds. The wind starts the dog- 
catcher’s wagon rolling down Huckle- 
berry Hill, and it careens madly through 
32 pages of adventure. 


Horton Watches the Egg by Dr. Seuss. 
Random House. $1.75. For five-year- 
olds. Horton, an obliging elephant, 
promises to keep a lazy bird’s egg warm. 
Mama bird never returns to her nest, 
but the faithful Horton sits en the egg 
through thick and thin. He is rewarded 
when the egg hatches, and an “elephant 
bird” comes forth! (Our publisher 
claims to have read this book 500 times 
in the last five years — whether to him- 
self or to the kiddies, he does not say.) 


Son of the Black Stallion by Walter 
Farley. Random House. $2. This is the 
story of a boy’s love for his horse, and 
of his training of a wild colt. Ideal for 
10—14-year-old brothers, but will be en- 


joyed by anyorie who loves horses. 
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“SCORES IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT’ 


























Are you a husky Tar- 
zan? Or are you a gal 
with an ear for num- 
bers, and personality in 
your voice? If you are 
—there’s a future for 
you in the telephone 
business. 

The Bell Telephone System, which 
employs -600,000 workers, is spending 
two billion dollars to expand and im- 
prove its services, Other telephone com- 
panies are doing the same. During the 
war expansion was not possible. Now 
thousands of people are waiting to join 
the 30,000,000 who have telephones. 
Rural Americ:. is demanding more tele- 
phones so that it can communicate with 
the rest of the world. Up-to-the-minute 
businessmen are traveling with phones 
in their automobiles, and they keep 
city operators busy “calling all cars.” 





The Lineman 


Hundreds of workers are needed for 
this expansion program — linemen, in- 
stallers, repairmen, cable splicers, and 
telephone operators. It takes one hun- 
dred million miles of connecting lines 
to carry the nation’s more than one 
hundred million daily telephone mes- 
sages. A small army of linemen are re- 
quired to erect these lines and keep 
them in repair. 

The lineman is the Joe who installs 
your telephone, If all he has to do is 
connect your new telephone to a line 
out in the street, his job is fairly easy. 
But even then he may have to climb 
trees, clamber over roofs, or scoot up 
and down ladders. He must know how 
to cut branches which are in the way, 
how to insulate his wires, and how to 
use wire stretchers to pull lines taut. 

It takes a whole ground crew (a 
truck. driver, a foreman, unskilled la- 
borers, and linemen) to install a tele- 
phone line in a new area. Holes must 
be dug, poles erected, crossarms put in 
place, and new wires strung. 

To do such work the lineman must 
be a husky fellow, able to scale poles 
with the aid of his spurs, and muscular 
enough to handle wire which weighs 
about 160 pounds for every mile of 
wire. (“Glamour Guy” Madison was a 
repair lineman before Hollywood sum- 
moned him down off his pole.) 

Wind, snow, and flood are constant 
threats to telephone service. The line- 


Telephone 





What the well-dressed lineman will 
wear — a costume styled for service. 


man must be out in al! types of weather 
to repair breaks and help maintain 
service. The lines he handles usually 
carry only a small amount of electricity, 
but a lineman is subject to frequent 
shocks, falls, cuts, and bruises. 

Many companies are beginning to of- 
fer training programs for linemen. One 
company requires one year’s experience 
as a ground man and at least two years 
of high school in order to qualify for 
the lineman’s training course. 

Linemen are better paid than work- 
ers in most other non-professional jobs. 
Wages vary with localities and the cost 
of living. However, many linemen re- 
ceive $250 to $300 or more a month, 
The work, however, is hard, and few 
workers over 50 years old are found 
on the job. Telephone companies often 
offer steady employment, vacations 
with pay, sickness and accident bene- 
fits, and retirement pensions to all their 
employees. 


“Number, Please?” 


The first telephone operators in this 
country were tough-talking little boys. 
But by 1900 girls had largely taken 
over the job of asking, “Number, 
please.” In the 1930s the automatic 
dial phone cut the number of jobs until 
there were about 206,000 operators 
employed. Now, with the expansion of 
services, operators are much in demand 
again. 


There are a variety of operators’ 





Jobs 


jobs. Where the dial system is not used, 
one operator asks for the number you 
wish and another gives you the proper 
connection. All systems require opera- 
tors to handle pay station and long 
distance calls. Still other operators an- 
swer calls for information. And some 
give out the time of day or tell the 
weather report. Intercepting operators 
pick up calls addressed to disconnected 
or changed numbers. Sender-monitor 
operators watch for partially dialed 
numbers and correct them. Private com- 
panies also hire operators to run their 
inter-office sv7itchboards. 

As a rule an operator must meet strict 
physical requirements. A girl must be 
about five feet, three inches tall and 
right-handed in order to handle the 
standard switchboard. She must have 
a pleasing voice and a good ear. She 
must be even-tempered and able to 
stand the strain of putting through 
more than 500 calls a day. Telephone 
companies prefer their operators to 
be at least high school graduates. 

An operator acquires training on the 
job in from two to four weeks and be- 
comes a first-class operator in from six 
months to a year. A few exceptional 
workers earn as much as $60 a week, 
but most operators earn from $18 to 
$35 per week. 

Many girls interested in telephone 
work plan for the future by develop- 
ing other skills, too. They take com- 
mercial courses so that they can do typ- 
ing and shorthand when their switch- 
boards are not busy. Such girls find it 
relatively easy to get jobs operating the 
telephone boards of private companies. 
If the time comes when the dial phone 
system again displaces many telephone 
operators, girls who can combine tele- 
phone work with general office or re- 
ceptionist work will be in the best posi- 
tion. 
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15. “Thermos” stands 16. Symbolizing the 17. Arrow is the trade . The hero of 19.Goodrich and 20. “51” isn’t just a 
for: Prudential Life 
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(B) Room tempera- (B) Pike's Peak (C) archery equip (A) Little Harvey (A) posture (A) H. J. Heinz Co, 
ture control (C) the Rock of ment (B) His Nibs foundation (B) Parker Pen Co. 
(C) brand of Gibraltar (C) Barnaby (B) practical (C) Procter & 
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The Stars 
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HE stars cost five dollars. At least, 

that’s all they cost Steve Smith, 

designer, builder, owner, and op- 
erator of the Smith Planetarium’ in 
Northfield, Mass. The Smith Plane- 
tarium is considerably smaller than the 
Hayden or Adler Planetariums in New 
York City and Chicago. But it is equally 
exciting to visit — mainly because star- 
gazer Smith is so enthusiastic about 
his hobby. 

Steve, a lanky, soft-spoken 16-year- 
old fellow, is a junior at the Coburn 
Classical Institute in Waterville, Maine. 
We met Steve last summer when we 
went up to Northfield to talk with his 
parents, Isabel and Monroe Smith — 
the founders of the American Youth 
Hostels.’ 

We were rambling around the recrea- 
tion room at the Northfield hostel when 
a neatly lettered poster caught our eye. 
The poster announced: 


1. We trust our readers know that a plane- 
tarium is not a place where one grows plants, 
but is “a mechanical and electrical apparatus 
which projects images of the heavenly bodies 
(sun, moon, planets, stars, etc.), on the interior 
of a dome.” 

2. American Youth Hostels are a chain of inex- 

msive overnight lodgings for young hikers and 
ikers. 
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SpeciAL PRoGRAM AT THE SMITH 
PLANETARIUM 
Wed. and Sat. Eves. 
Open to all hostelers 

During the months of. April, May, 
and June, the following celestial ob- 
jects can be seen: Saturn’s Rings, the 
great Orion Nebula (and the Trape- 
zium), the Zodiacal light, the Arabic 
Stars, the Great Dog Star. . . 

“Care to visit the planetarium?” a 
keen-eyed boy interrupted us. 

“It’s open only on Wednesday and 
Saturday.” We pointed to the poster. 

“I know. But I'll put on a special 
show for you,” the boy said. 

“You will?” We must have sounded 
doubtful. Because our friend laughed 
and explained that he was Monroe 
Smith’s son Steve, that he lived next 





door to the hostel, and that the plane- 
tarium was his private property. 

“People are always surprised to find 
out the planetarium belongs to me,” 
Steve explained. “That’s because it 
supposedly costs three or four thousand 
dollars to build the smallest of plane- 
tariums. But mine cost only about five 
dollars because I designed and built 
all the equipment myself. I made my 
own salt water resistors, etc.” 

The planetarium was on the top floor 
of the Smith home. -At first, it looked 
much like any other vacant attic room 
with a low slanting ceiling. On a sec- 
ond glance, we noted a cylindrical ap- 
paratus in the center of the floor. Steve 
settled us comfortably on a bench, then 
cautiously made his way through a 
complicated wiring system, and seated 
himself before the cylinder. He dimmed 
out the lights in the room to a dusky 
glow, then said in a quiet voice: 

“This is the ‘twilight sky.’ I'm going 
to play some music . . . and after a bit 
it will get dark, and the stars will come 
out. Then I will point out the various 
constellations and I will tell you some 
legends about the stars.” 

And sure enough, as we listened to 
soft music, the light slowly faded/away 
to dark, and on the ceiling and on the 
walls around us, thousands of stars ap- 
peared which grew brighter and 
brighter. Steve performed this opera- 
tion so skillfully that it really seemed 
as if we had been magically trans- 
ported to a country hillside on a beau- 
tiful, clear summer evening. 

Next Steve picked up a tiny flash- 
light that threw an arrow of light wher- 
ever he directed it. With this, he 
pointed out the various planets and 
constellations, and told us when and 
where we might see them in the sky. 

After a while, Steve turned another 
switch and caused the stars to rotate 
across the heavens as they do in the 
course of an evening. We talked about 
stars for a good two hours, and then 
Steve called for the dawn. The room 
slowly grew light again, until we could 
see on the far wall the silhouettes of a 
barn, a house, and a rooster crowing. 

We asked Steve how he had become 
interested in astronomy. 

“When I was about six years old, I 
was given a small telescope;” Steve 
said. “It was a Trogan 5-power tele- 
scope .. . not a very good one. It was 
my fascination with telescopes that led 
to my interest in stars. 

“I finally began making my own. tele- 
scopes whenever I could find lenses,” 
Steve went on. “I progressed from sim- 
ple to more complex telescopes with 
several lenses. The best one I have 
now is a six-inch reflecting telescope 
with three eyepieces. With that I can 
see 45 million light years into space. 
“Several summers ago when I was 








in New Hampshire, I acquired my first 
observatory. I took possession of a 
cupola on top of a large barn situated 
on a hill. The cupola was exactly five- 
feet square. I slept there all that sum- 
mer with my telescopes at hand. At 
that time, I started keeping my obser- 
vations in a notebook.” 

Steve showed us his notebook. 
In it we found such notations as: 

Dec. 14, 1946. Using six-inch. Last 
night I observed Saturn, the Orion 
Nebula, the Andromeda spiral galaxy, 
M 31, and the Pleides. Time from 
22:30 to 23:30 E. S.T. 

Saturn looked wonderful. However, 
because of a terrific wind, I could see 
nothing more than the rings, for I 
couldn’t keep the telescope still. Twice 
the stand blew over, and each time I 
caught it just before the telescope hit 
the platform. 

With my new 32-power eyepiece, I 
saw the Orion Nebula as I had never 
seen it before. The effect of a slanting 
mist about M 31 was very beautiful. 
Could count more than 30 stars in the 
Pleides. A certain group twisted down 
like a rope. The six naked-eye stars 
shone a brilliant blue-white. 

Steve told us he got his idea tor 
building a planetarium one day when 
he was playing with a flashlight. 


“I noticed how sharp the lights and 
shadows were when I covered the face 
of the flashlight with my fingers,” he 
said. “I thought if I covered the top 
of the light with paper and punctured 
little holes in the paper, that the light 
cast on a wall would look like stars. 
So I built a large cardboard cylinder 
around the flashlight, charted distances 
on the cylinder to determine how far 
apart the various stars were, and punc- 
tured holes on all sides of the cylinder 
to represent stars. This first model was 
too small, and I had to rebuild it sev- 
eral times. 

“The model I have now,” Steve said, 
pointing to the cylinder he had used 
during his demonstration, “uses about 
five flashlight batteries, and the cylin- 
der itself is about two feet in diameter 
and two feet high. 

“Td visited the Hayden Planetarium 
before I built my own,” Steve acknowl- 
edged. “It was there I picked up the 
idea of pointing out the stars with the 
little arrow I use. Recently I visited 
the Springfield Planetarium and picked 
up the idea of putting in the Northern 
Lights. I'd certainly like to add the 
End of the World to my program as 
the Hayden Planetarium dees. The 
earth burns up, you know. It’s too ex- 
pensive though,” Steve sighed. 
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“Right now, I’ve gone about as far 
as I can go with my study of the stars 
—at least until I get rich. I want a 
four-inch telescope in the worst way, 
but it costs about $150. To get it, I 
would have to sell all three of my other 
telescopes. Someday I hope to go to 
Harvard to study astronomy so that I 
can become a researcher.” 

In addition to his interest in stars, 
Steve likes to listen to classical music 
and to read science-fiction stories. He 
insists that the latter be written by men 
who know their science and don’t fill 
their stories with misleading informa- 
tion. 

“Two of the best books of that sort 
are the Pocket Book of Science-Fiction 
and Adventures in Time and Space,” 
Steve recommended? “I also like George 
Bernard Shaw’s plays . . . particularly 
those in which he shows what the fu- 
ture world might be like. 

“In my spare time I like to write 
science-fiction myself,” Steve said. “And 
last year I wrote an article for a boys 
magazine called ‘The Universe Is My 
Hobby. 

“Astronomy is a great and wonder- 
ful hobby to have,” Steve concluded 
enthusiastically. “Someday I will travel 
to the ends of the earth and visit all the 
great observatories of the world.” 
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HAH Best + + Good. + Save Your Money 


Are you tangling with any problems 
on your Christmas list? If so, we suggest 
that a ribbon around a record might 
solve your troubles. It’s a rare person 
who doesn’t like music of some sort. 
And as long as you attempt to fit the 
platter to the person—and don’t try 
to pair off Dizzie Gillespie and Great- 
aunt Matilda — your gift should be a 
sure success. 

Glance over oug recent “Sharps and 
Flats” columns for best buys in records. 

We include in this week’s column 
some comments on children’s albums 
in case you're considering records for 
Sister Susie or Brother Bud. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


#+#+Songs to Grow On— School 
Days Album (Disc). Sung by Charity 
Bailey, Pete Seeger, Cisco Huston, and 
Leadbelly. This is the best we’ve heard 
in albums of songs for children (five 
to eee: The collection is 


will appeal especially to children be- 
cause of their gay rhythmic quality. 

+ + Mother Goose Parade (M-G-M). 
Betty Martin. A collection of familiar 
Mother Goose Rhymes clearly and sim- 
ply sung. Good for pre-school age. 

#2##The Bear That Wasn't (M- 
G-M). Instead of talking down to his 
listeners, Keenan Wynn concentrates on 
telling the story and does a wonderful 
job. Story concerns a bear who goes 
to sleep in a cave. When he awakens, 
men have built a factory over his 
cave and nobody will believe he is a 
bear. We don’t know which members 
of your family will enjoy this album 
most. Recommended for kids from 
nine to ninety. 


VOCAL 


geatm Easy to Get Along With 
and My Love Is Elite (RCA Victor). 
Dardanelle Trio, Relaxed, expressive 
singing by Dardanelle backed by some 
snazzy touches by the Trio. 
#+#HJesus Is a Rock in the Weary 
Land and I've Got a Home in That 
Rock (Columbia). Frank Sinatra and 
the Charioteers turn in a beautiful job 
on one rhythmic and one slow spiritual. 
## . lg Songs by Dinah Shore” 
(Columbia). Dinah does a warm sultry 


7~ 


Song, and When « Woman Loves a 
Man. 


_ SYMPHONY 


###Shostakovich’s Seventh Sym- 
phony — “The Leningrad.” (Musicraft). 
William Steinberg conducts the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic. Our reactions to 
this were somewhat mixed. This long 
symhony was composed in the few 
free hours Shostakovich could find dur- 
ing the siege of Leningrad. The music 
tries to depict how war invades the 
lives of peaceful, happy people, and 
how those people eventually win their 
victory. The first movement is grimly 
dramatic and compelling, although a 
masterpiece of restraint— some of the 
best Shostakovich we've heard. The 
next three movements are less absorb- 
ing and a little too long. 


HEH HHH HEE HHH HHH 
A “Sharps and Flats Special” .. . 


chamber music. 


Hat tt Mozart's Quintet in D (Col- 
umbia). Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Katims, viola. A honey of a 
recording. Perfect Mozart. Perfect play- 
ing. Perfect recording. Perfect present 
for anyone who likes, chamber music. 










































































composed of American folk songs that. job on St. Louis Blues, Bill, Tess's Torch ###HHHHHH HHH HHH 
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The big contest has just started! Here’s your chance to pick 
up one of the generous cash prizes in the Metal Division of 
the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards competition, con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 
From either wrought or cast aluminum, make a project and 
try for one of the prizes. 


You can’t lose . 
how” that might help you 
test. Hurry, start your aluminum 


Atuminum Company oF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


. » you'll not only have heaps of fun 
working with aluminum, you'll learn important “know- 

land the job you want later on. 
Ask your teacher about the rules for this 


exciting con- 
ject right away. 
Gulf Building, 

















Mr. Mudgins Meets 


Santa Claus 
(Concluded ) 


then give me this. For Christmas. Give 
it to me.” 

Mr. Mudgins was unable to say any- 
thing. He looked at the boy, at his poor 
clothes, at his tight, unbelieving, scorn- 
ful face. He couldn’t take his eyes from 
the bright, bitter eyes of the little boy. 

The little boy backed away. “Ah, for- 
get it,” he said roughly. “Forget it. I 
knew all along there ain't no Santa 
Claus. There never was and there never 
will be.” 

Something began to happen to Mr. | 
Mudgins. First he felt as if he were 
being emptied, taken up by his heels, 
that everything was being shaken out 
of him. And then the emptiness was be- 
ing filled, and it was being filled with 
something as sparkling and glowing as 
a bowl of red jello, something quiver- 
ing and gay. 

“Take the basketball,” Santa Claus 
said. “Take it.” 

He patted the ball in the little boy’s 
hands. “And when you play with it, re- 
member that there is a Santa Claus.” 

“You mean it?” the boy said, not be- 
lieving. 

“Of course I mean it.” said Mr. Mud- 
gins, smiling. 

“Gee —” said the boy. “Gee —” He 
clasped the basketball, but his eyes 
were on Mr. Mudgins. 

The boy looked at Mr. Mudgins won- 
deringly, his eyes wide with a new 
faith. 

Mr. Mudgins knew what he was go- 
ing to say, and he knew, too, that what 
he would say was true. 

“You didn’t expect to find Santa Claus 
in here, did you? You thought I was a 
fake Santa Claus. But you hoped I 
wasn’t. You came and looked for your- 
self. No one told you. Well, you can’t 
tell anyone where Santa Claus is, do 

u see? Each one has to find out for 

imself, just as you did.” 

The little boy nodded his head. Mr. 
Mudgins watched him as he scooted 
away for the elevator, taking one last 
shining glance over his shoulder. 

The boy was very young, Mr. Mud- 
gins thought. Too young to understand 
Mr. Mudgins’ discovery. Because Mr. 
Mudgins had found Santa Claus, too, 
in that moment before he gave the ball 
to the boy. He no longer needed the red 
suit to feel like Santa Claus. 

After a time, Mr. Mudgins called 
Mrs. Wilson over to him. “Mrs. Wil- 
son,” he said tranquilly, “I owe you for 


a basketball.” 





This story reprinted by permission of 
Charm Magazine and the author, Louise 
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VYAVOVAVOVATOVACYAGeR 


NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, we will suspend publication during the holiday 
season. ” 













TO ALL OF OUR READERS 


Merry Obristmas 
and Kappy Dew Year 


See you again January 5, 1948 


PAVEVAVEVAGeVACYAIGe 
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Delta Scroll Saws Delta Circular Saws 





Delta Lathes Delta Buffer and Grinding Heads 


Ask your shop instructor how 


you have a chance fo win 


a famous Delta Power Tool 
.« Dy entering the Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Your woodworking ability may 
earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a popular Delta Power 
Tool. There are many Delta Tools 
offered as exciting awards 


tion. You pay no entry fees or 
other charges. Ask your shop 
teacher now for complete details 


and rules. Then get busy on the 
in the Woodworking Di- 


entry you hope makes 
you a happy winner — 

visions of the Scholastic LT. 

Industrial Arts Competi- MILWAUKEE Delta Power Tool. 





and a proud owner of a 


¢@ if your instructor lacks complete information on the 
Woodworking Divisions of the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Competition, ask him to write for particulars to Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


y3 DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DELTA ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
me AAA MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
. 


Gen>ral Sales Office 





















34 School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever ares We e pay 
——. at ——_ 


STAMP 





Sid Ellas WAR WITH STAMPS 
Ab Feins 





| THE BOUNDARY OF HONDURAS W/TH 
NICARAGUA, DUE TO DENSE TROPICAL 
JUNGLES ANO MEANDERING RIVERS HAD 


N 1904 THE TWO NATIONS ENGAGED IN A 
BORDER DISPUTE AND THE U.S. INTERVENED... 





NOT BEEN CLEARLY DEFINED. 
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Free Catalogue of Schoo! Ye Za 


=> and Slup Pins and Rings, 
4 > Pin No. C-7. Silver Piated, ff B\)) 
Lag soc cach. Ring No. R 525 | ry) 
Sterling Silver $2.25 each. Oe 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. W 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. ¥, =~ 
Federal Sales Tax 
















R'525 
Prices subject to 20% 





STAMPS 









Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's a 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna «+ California 
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LET US NOT SHED ANY WE WILL 











/N 17/18 THE KING OF SPAIN OFFERED 


AGAIN THE US. INTERVENED... 





HIS SOLUTION BUT BOTH NATIONS 
WERE DISSATISFIED... 


THE HONDURANS OISPATCH OUR 
ARE ALREADY MASS ~ _.) EASTERN DE ~ 
ING ON THE BORDER! ) FENSE FORCE 





















GENTLEMEN, THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES WILL CONSIDER YOUR 

CLAIMS AND With SUGGEST A FAIR 
SOLUTION? 





/W 1935. HONDURAS /SSUED AN AIRMAIP | 
STAMP SHOWING A MAP OF HONDURAS 
AND INCLUDED THE DISPUTED TERRI 
TORY IN ITS BOUNDARIES . 


NOT TO BE OUTOONE, NICARAGUA 

ORDERED A SET OF 7 AIRMAIL STAMPS 

SHOWING THE DISPUTED TERRITORY WITH- 

/N THE BOUNDARIES OF NICARAGUA .TH/S 
SET APPEARED IN /937. 


















































y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure bunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions. other sources. Includes Stamps 
America, Free French, Ca Juby 


stamps up to 50c. is offer sent for 
Approval yy 2M only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





t HYDERBAD SET, print-_ ame’ 

TION GAUGE and MILLI, 
Sn SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- \Na\\ 
plicants who send 10 for mailing to BoM 











THIS NICARAGUAN STAMP /s AN 





DIPLOMA 
TRIES MET TO I1RON OUT THE 


TS OF BOTHCOUN— | THUS ENDED - 
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Beautiful Mustrated! United States 
\ Stam bares Leg . Albums A 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 












LY U. S&S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
U.8. Colonial 


rto Rico Airmail ( Tri- 
vile issued!), alee Islands, Indo- 
China, Syria, Ivory Coast, Ja “'slave’’ 
Philippine’ Lane, Turkish Bar De 
mascys, nt Land, 88 a 
en one — ap- 
ete., 
Seanie "tar be 


BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, oo. c 





AFFRONT TO HONDURAN A POSTAGE 

SOVERE/GNTY/ DISPUTE «.+-+- ae 
GENTLEMEN, 17 75 THEN AGREED 

“i Dy THAT BOTH NATIONS WILL WW DRAW | COUNTRIES 

















30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 





This beautiful Monaco triangle honors President Roose- 

velt. We're giving them away to approval aes 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO. 

Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New ork 8, N.Y. 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries. 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 8c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


rasemaring AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED, aT 
tara: AL 


Miatee be OnTAan PLaA tS Sia To Al 
NTS. 3¢ AGE PLEA 


APPLI 
N.Y. C7 





RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM “St., 
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Higher Education 


A young woman just home from col- 
lege was very enthusiastic about the 
wonderful benefits of physical culture. 
She said to her father: 

“Just watch this exercise. To develop 
the arms, I grasp the rod by one end 
and move it slowly from right to left.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the father. 
“What won't science discover next! If 
that rod had straw at the other end, 
you'd be sweeping.” 


/ Christian Observer 


Harsh Words 


The young wife greeted her husband 
affectionately when he returned from 
the office. “Poor darling!” she said. “You 
must be tired and hungry. Would you 
like some nice soup, tender chops with 
golden-brown potatoes and green peas, 
and mushrooms on toast?” “No, dar- 
ling,” her husband answered firmly, 


“Jet’s save the money and eat at home.” 
Financial Post 


Putten, Putten, Who’s Got the Putten 


A grade school student, accustomed 
to adding ed or en to change the tense 
of a verb, was having quite a struggle 
with the past tense of put. One day the 
teacher asked him where he had left his 
coat, He replied, “I putten it on the 
window sill.” He had hardly finished the 
sentence when the teacher's expression 
warned him that he had made a mis- 
take. Eagerly he appealed to her, 
“Don’t tell me — I know I said it wrong 
again. I putten putten where I shoulda 
putten put.” 

Pure O11 News 


Rugged Type 


The Viennese are telling this story 
about the recent London Conference 
which was attended by Austrian Chan- 


cellor Fig]. When the conference ende®, 


and the delegates were ready to leave, 
the doorman started to*summon their 
conveyances. “Mr. Bevin’s Rolls Royce,” 
he called. “General Clark’s Cadillac,” 
the doorman continued. Then: “Mr. 
Gusev’s Packard.” And finally,- when 
the Austrian Chancellor appeared, the 


doorman called: “Mr. Figl’s galoshes.” 
Leonard Lyons, Magazine Digest 


Ulterior Motive Department 


Junior was invited to his friend’s 
house for supper, but refused. When 
his mother asked him why, he sneered: 

“He just wants me to help him eat 
up his cereal so he can have the box 
tops.” 


Washington Post 


Y’Might Say So 

Dick Kollmar, Radio Digest Emcee, 
tells this one: “I was showing off my 
native Boston to a visiting Englishman 
recently. We paused at a Revolutionary 
War landmark, and I explained, “This 
is Bunker Hill monument where Gen- 
eral Warren fell.’ 

“The visitor surveyed the lofty shaft 
thoughtfully and said, ‘Nasty falll 
Killed him, of course?’ ” 

\ Quote 
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Fatal Flight 
Professor Emeritus George Odell, of 
Columbia University, gave an examina- 
tion while teaching a course on the Ro- 
mantic poets. One student turned in a 
paper which answered none of the 
questions, but simply quoted Shelley’s 
To a Skylark word for word. The paper 
was returned t the student with a brief 
notation in Professcx Odell’s hand: 

“*F’ to thee, blithe Spirit.” 


Pleasures of Publishing, Columbia Univ. Press 











1. Oh, oh! Better be mighty careful on 
your date with that brunette. She’s super- 
delicious and superstitious, so wear a four- 
leaf clover on your watch chain. And don’t 
forget to wear a handsome Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Whew! Thank goodness your Arrow 
outfit has her charmed. Well, not much can 
happen across the dinner table. All she 
can see is you and that trim-fitting, Mitoga- 
cut Arrow Shirt. Oh, oh! Watch that salt! 
Look out for that mirror! Look out! 


How to be her lucky charmer 





2. Now you've done it! Walked her right 
under a ladder! Better take her mind off 
the subject—turn her gaze at your swell- 
fitting Arrow Collar, the way its smooth 
slope flatters your face. Show her your col- 
orful Arrow Tie that blends so smartly. 





4. What luck! Everything goes wrong, but 
the gal doesn’t notice a thing. Trust an 
Arrow ensemble to take the kinks out of a 
jinx! MORAL: Be lucky in love. Wear an 
Arrow Shirt, Tie, Handkerchief. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





CLASS RINGS, 





PINS & GUARDS 


Just whet you want! We submit ongine! suggestions 
by our expert designers. or from your rouyh sketch 
RING shown, $2.00 PIN only’ gold-tilled $1.00; sterling 
silver ar gold plete, 75< GUARD: some prices os pia 
Add Fed Tax all prices! Request type! style sheet 


6. MK. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 








Sell 
S E N I Oo . S 0 ll 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card 
Free cards and samp kit 


PRINTCRAFT 1425 E. Elm St. 


Scranton 5. Pa. 
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ACTING in a school play is great fun. But 
it isn’t all fun. A good role calls for deep 
concentration and plenty of energy. That's 
why every actor appreciates a good, relax- 
ing, energy treat. And that’s why so many 
active people eat PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk 
and raisins—more protein, pound for 
pound, than beef-steak. But more than 
that, PLANTERS are tops in flavor, delight- 
ful to the taste. So, for the biggest quick- 
energy snack on the market, try crispy, 
meaty PLANTERS PEANUTS. And don’t for- 
get to get acquainted with that other deli- 
cious member of the PLANTERS family—the 
5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 
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More Crossword Puzzle 


Thanks to your helpful 
and excellent suggestions 
returned questionnaires, c 
puzzles are back again — 
stay, if you continue to fin 
useful as vocabulary builders: 

Beginning with this issue, P 
tical English will have a crosswor 
puzzle regularly every second week. 
See page 12. 




















Have You Heard This one... ? 
(p. 5) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

To tell a story well, you have to have 
good story material and use some story- 
telling tricks: Catch the listener's inter- 
est with the first seritence; use short, 
complete sentences; remember that 
every word counts; make the listeners 
“see” the story; tell the story carefully 
to avoid “fluffs”; use chronological or- 
der; make the story your own. You 
need to be a good listener, too. In 
either case, avoid hurting anyone’s 
feelings. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aim 

To show students how to tell stories 
effectively. 
Motivation 

You may not be able to be “the life 
of the party” because of your singing 
or because you play a musical instru- 
ment, but you can be entertaining — 
you can learn to tell a story well. 


Assignment 
Collect as many good stories as pos- 


sible to make a “class collection” or 


anthology of humor. Avoid _ stories 
which appear in well-known magazines 
because everyone will be reading and 
lling the same stories. Popular biog- 
ies and books by newspapermen, 
m stars, etc., are excellent sources 
for c&tories; so are newspapers, and 


Gove all, everyday life. 
Teacher: Appoint a student chairman 


2¥9>to take charge of the “story hour” and 


have the students act as a board of 
judges to rate students on their story 
telling techniques. Stories should be 
genuinely funny, not shocking. They 
should not make fun of any one person, 
or of any religious, economic or racial 
group. (Point out that some stories told 
on the radio actually, though they may 
not mean to, make fun of an entire 
group—like the Negro, the Jew or the 
“Scotchman.”) If the story is basically 
good, the characters’ names can be 
changed to avoid hurting anyone. 


Discussion Questions 


What are the rules of story telling? 
(See Digest above.) How can you be a 
good listener? (Pay attention even 
though you’ve heard the story; don't 
mention that you've heard it; don’t vol- 
unteer to help the story teller.) 


Student Activities 


Listen to the major variety shows on 
the radio to evaluate critically the 
stories told and to judge how well 
they're told. 

For a month collect stories from your 
reading, from the radio, and from 
everyday life. Make a card file and 
briefly outline each story on a separate 
card. (This is an answer to the state- 
ment, “I hear so many stories, but I 
never can remember them!”) 

Become story crusaders to encourage 


good, clean stories. Write to radio 






programs which use offensive stories; 
quietly tell friends that you don’t ap- 
preciate shocking stories. 


Christmas Everywhere (p. 7) 
GUIDE FOR CLASS PROGRAM 


“Christmas in Other Lands” makes a 
good theme for a class program because 
it emphasizes good will and the broth- 
erhood of man. 

If the class is small, try to give every- 
one a part in the program. Encourage 
group singing of Christmas songs. 

Assign students reports on Christmas 
customs in England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, etc. (If time 
for preparation is limited, students can 
base their reports solely on “Christmas 
Everywhere.” If they have more time, 
students can get additional material 
from the school library. (See References 
below and in Practical English, No- 
vember 17, page 3-T.) 

Some students can investigate the 
origin and background of the Christmas 
carols. Perhaps your class will want to 
collect things for a Christmas basket to 
give to a deserving family. 


Questions for Thought 

What is the true meaning of Christ- 
mas for you? Has Christmas in our 
country become too commercial? To 
whom should we give Christmas gifts? 
Send Christmas cards? Does your fam- 
ily have Christmas customs which add 
to the spirit of the occasion? Do you 
contribute to a Christmas basket? Do 
you forget the needy the rest of the 
year? Should we think about world 
peace and the brotherhood of man at 
Christmas time? 


References 
1. 1001 Christmas Facts and Fan- 
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Lead article: Writing diaries. 
Reading: Figures of Speech. 


Nov. 3 issue). 


Reading: Using a Book. 

Practice Makes Perfect: 
crossword puzzle. 

Reading: Quiz on semester series. 


usage, and vocabulary. 





Coming - Next Three -Issues 
(Christmas Holidays: No Issues Dec. 22, 29) 
January 5, 1948 


“How to — — —” Series: Describe people. 
Letter Pertect: Announcement of winners of Contest No. 2 (announced in 


Newspaper Series, No. 9: Advertisements. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, punctuation, vocabulary, etc. 


January 12, 1948 


Lead article: Argument and debate. 
“How to — — —” Series: Train your memory. 


Letter Perfect: Quiz on semester series, No. 1. 
Newspaper Series, No. 10; Slanted news. 
Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, vocabulary, 


January 19, 1947 
Lead article: Cooperation, service, and leadership. 
“How to — — —” Series: Take a test or exam. 


Newspaper Series, No. 11: A free press. or 
Practice Makes Perfect: Semester quiz on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 


— 


} 








cies, by Alfred Carl Hottes. A. T. De 
La Mare Co., Inc., New York, 1946. 

2. Uncle Toby's Christmas Book. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1936. 

3. Christmas Tales for Reading 
Aloud, adapted by Robert Lohan, 
Stephen Daye Press, New York. 1946. 

4. The Days We Celebrate, by Rob- 
ert H. Schauffler, Dodd, Mead, New 
York. 1941. 

5. Red Letter Days, by Elizabeth H. 
Sechrist. Macrae-Smith, Philadelphia. 
1940, (Christmas in other lands. ) 

6. English edition of Senior Scholas- 
tic, December 8 issue. December issues 
of previous years. 


Reading for Pleasure 

Read the Christmas short story, “Mr. 
Mudgins Meets Santa Claus,” by Louise 
Roedocker, page 17. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 

(p. 8) 

Test your student’s understanding of 
the last three “How To —” articles on 
budgeting, using advertising, and using 
standards and labels. 

The answers to this objective test are 
on the same page (8). 


Do You Read With Your Head? 
ae 
Do you think straight when you 


i Py) 


_y 


read? Do you spot generalizations even. ‘* 


when they're “dressed up” in big words 
and fancy phrases? You must tear off 
the wrapping and dig down to the basic 
facts. Never accept a generalization as 
a conclusion unless the author gives you 
sufficient proof. 

Exercises in spotting generalizations 
are included. 


On the Inside Pages (p. 14) 
Newspaper Roundup (p. 15) 


Movie and sports columnists are con- 
sidered and an example of good movie 
criticism is compared with quotations 
from a release put out by the movie 
industry. 

Newspaper Roundup features a sum- 
mary of a radio column by John Crosby, 
a review of the forthcoming adventure 
movie, “Little Trunk,” reviews of good 
books, and a sports feature, “Trained 
to Kill.” 


Telephone Jobs (p. 24). 


Telephone companies offer some po- 
sitions in every community to young 
people who don’t want any schooling 
beyond high school. Right now there 
are many openings for all types of line- 
men and telephone operators. Many of- 
fices hire girls to be switchboard oper- 
ators and fp do other clerical work. 


Discussion Questions 

Why are there opportunities in tele- 
phone work today? What are the work- 
ing conditions, duties, rewards, and 
hazards of a lineman? Of a telephone 
operator? 


Student Activities 

Send a student committee to visit 
the local telephone company to see 
what opportunities for work exist and 
to get a sample application form. This 
should be passed around in class to 
give students a knowledge of require- 
ments and experience with applications. 

Encourage students to read _ the 
classified section of the local paper 
(and of the papers in the nearest large 
city) to discover what ads there are 


for telephone workers. Students can 


practice letter writing by answering 
one ad — but not mailing answers unless 
they are seriously interested in the job. 


Erratum 


A typographical error slipped into 
the answers given for the “Letter Per- 
quiz in our November 17 issue, 


d“have read 1-b, instead of 1-a, 
printéd. 
OurSsincere apologies! 

4 


D swrg to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 
tch Your Language: (1)Subject — 
the gremlins, predicate — In the dead of 
night . . . come; (2)Subject — Dad and 
Mother, predicate — agreed that I should 
stay at home; (3)Subject —Our teacher, 
a man of great patience, long accustomed 
to our ways, predicate — refused to be 
taken in; (4)Subject — I, predicate — will 
comb my hair, brush my teeth, and wash 
behind the ears, if you raise my allowance; 
(5)Subject — Girls and boys together, 
predicate — danced the light fantastic. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-W, friend; 2-W, 
immediately; 3-C; 4-W, until; 5-C; 6-W 
amateur; 7-W, benefited; 8-C; 9-W, paral- 
lel; 10-W, handful. 

Sign Language: LSlow, Pupils! Slow 
Pupils; II.Drive What’s Left — right! 
III. “It was ‘and,’” I said, “not ‘or,’” 


Pe The answer to the first question 
F 


' Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
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O YOUR students balk at reading 

unless forced? Do they view the 

classics, or anything but comic books, 
with a suspicious eye? 

Why not use recordings as a bridge 
between their world and the world of 
literature? When students hear charac- 
ters speak, dialects seem easier, strange 
places more familiar, and other areas 
less remote. Once your pupils meet 
story-book people, they'll want to know 
more about them. 

Here is a list of recordings on the 
junior high level, selected by librarians 
and teachers for the Chicago Board of 
Education. You will approve the accu- 
racy of the stories and their fine pre- 
sentation. Your students will want to 
read the books! 

If you'd like to learn more about 
recordings and how to use them, write 
Row Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 
for their Monograph Number 51, “Pho- 
nograph Records and Their Use in a 
School Library,” by Dilla W. MacBean. 


Grades 4-7 

Aladdin and His Lamp (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 175), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
(Teach-O-Disc Record, 177), one 12- 
inch, $2.50. 

Homer Price (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


Grades 4-8 


Alice in Wonderland, Ginger Rogers . 


narrating (Decca Record, DA376), 
three 12-inch, album, $3.50. 

Robin Hood, Basil Rathbone narrat- 
ing (Columbia Record;-MM538-5), 
four 12-inch, album. 


Grades 5-7 


Baldur (RCA Victor Record), one 
12-inch; one of $10 album distributed 
by American Library Association. 


Grades 5-8 ¥ 


Adventure North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Bayou Suzette (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Captain Kidd’s Cow (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

In Clean Hay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mischief in Fez (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Robin on the Mountain (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Singing Tree (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Smoky Bay (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Strawberry Girl (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 





RECORDS fo the RESCUE 


Grades 6-8 


Downright Dencey (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Gift of the Forest (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Huckleberry Finn (Teach -O - Disc 
Record, 189 and 190), two 12-inch, $5. 

Level Land (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Mocha the Djuka (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

On the Dark: of the Moon (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings) , two 12-inch, $5. 

Rip Van Winkle (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 194), one 12-inch, $2.50. 

Spurs for Antonia (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Tales from the Volsunga Saga (RCA 
Victor Record), two 12-inch; part of 
$10 album distributed by the American 
Library Association. 

Tales of the Olympian Gods: 1. 
Apollo and Daphne; 2. Apollo and 
Phaeton; 3. Diana — Echo — Narcissus, 
Ronald Colman narrating (Decca Rec- 
ord, DA475), three 12-inch, album. 

Trap Lines North (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Young Mac (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 


Grades 7-8 


A Christmas Carol (Teach-O-Disc 
Record, 130 and 131), two 12-inch, $5. 

Christmas Gift: Story of the Juggler 
of Our Lady, John Nesbit narrating 
(Decca Record, DA 357), two 10-inch, 
album, $2.10. 

Courtship of Miles Standish (Teach- 
O-Disc Record, 202), one 10-inch, 
$2.50. 

Forest Patrol (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 1382 and 133), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Man Without a Country (Teach-O- 
Disc Record, 101 and 102), two 12- 
inch, $5. 

Middle Button (Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Moby Dick, Charles Laughton nar- 
rating (Decca Record, DA401), four 
12-inch, album, $4.50. 

Road to Alaska (Gloria Chandler 
Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Riders of the Gabilans (Gloria Chan- 
dler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Struggle Is Our Brother (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 

Treasure Island (Teach-O-Disc Rec- 
ord, 127 and 128), two 12-inch, $5. 

When the Typhoon Blows (Gloria 
Chandler Recordings), two 12-inch, $5. 





Coming Up! 


in Senior Scholastic 
January 5, 1948 


Social Studies: Opening of Reg- 
ular Session of Congress; Council 
of Foreign Ministers Meets in Lon- 
don; Commager — Peace and Isola- 
tion (the early 1800s). 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Parliamentarian Lewis Deschler; 
Democracy Series — Community 
Citizenship. 

English Classes: The Factory — 
Democracy’s Workshop; Life in an 
American Factory, by Stoyan Pribi- 
chevich; short story — Battle of 
Machines, by Wessell Smitter; 
Composition—Malapropisms; Young 
Voices. 


January 12, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oil Industry; Commager — 
The Monroe Doctrine. 

All Classes: Democracy Series: 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 

English Classes: Theme: Distri- 
bution. 


January 19, 1948 


English Classes: Letter writing; 
letters to radio programs. 











PRESENTING 


High School Composers 

We're proud, and we're delighted. 

We're proud of the high school stu- 
dents all over America who write music. 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards has 
shown us what they can do. 

We're delighted, because you can 
now see and hear their music. Be sure 
to tell your students and your friends 
about these events to come: 

READ, Piay, Sinc A Christmas Star, 
by Betsy Baker, 12, Athens, Ohio; 
Christmas Lullaby, by Janice Ann Mor- 
ris, 17, Treriton, New Jersey; three other 
student songs. Music and words will 
appear in the Collier's Magazine Christ- 
mas issue, on newsstands December 19. 

LisTEN to radio premieres of 1947 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards com- 
positions: A Christmas Star, by Betsy 
Baker, on CBS program, “Gateways to 
Music” (American School of the Air), 
Dec. 11, 5-5:30 p.m., EST. Three first- 
prize winning Awards songs on Fred 
Waring Program, NBC, Dec. 10, 10- 
10:30 a.m., EST. On Dec. 17, same 
time and station, Waring plays the five 
songs Collier's will print. 

Hear In the Glow of Evening, prize- 
winning popular song by Stanley Mish, 
19, Johnstown, Pa.; on Signature record 
by Johnny Long’s orchestra. 





BUILD YOUR OWN |: 


CLASSROOM 
LIBRARY 


With Scholastic-BANTAMS 
Only 25c per copy! 


Twenty - seven outstanding 
books that appeal directly to 
your students ... approved by 
high school authorities. 


The NEW Scholastic - BAN- 
TAMS bring fine literature to 
your classroom at amazingly 
low cost. Read the list of titles 


below and place your order 
TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 


No. of 
Copies Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 




















AM essage to You 
on 4" orld Trade 


from Benjamin Cohen 
United Nations Assistant Secretary-General 


62 nations are working out the 
machinery for the International 
Trade Organization. A first-hand re- 
port on the conference is carried on 
pages 8-9 of Senior Scholastic this week. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Information, has prepared this 
exclusive message for you, stressing the 
importance of the world trade confer- 
ence: 

“Through Scholastic Magazines 1 
wish to ask educators everywhere to 
focus the attention of students and 
teachers upon the far flung implica- 
tions for the welfare of every nation 
of a greater and freer development of 
international trade. No modern standard 
of civilized living can exist now with- 
out the use of products exchanged on a 
universal basis among the peoples of 
the world, 

“If the peoples of the world are faced 
with the overpowering problems of 
keeping alive, and have to devote their 
efforts to the search for the very bare 
necessities in food, clothing, and hous- 
ing, it is not strange that they can give 
little thought to the problems which 
transcend that immediate concern. No 
national economy can become sufficient- 


J: Havana, Guba, delegates from 


ly developed to provide for all such es- 
sential needs unless, through interna- 
tional trade, it produces the where- 
withal to acquire abroad the comple- 
mentary materials required for an over- 
all production of the truly basic articles 
of consumption. 

“The Havana United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment is 
intended to work out agreements 
among the governments which will 
make such international exchange of 
commodities profitable and easy to all 
nations concerned. If we are to restore 


_the sinking standards of living in the 


war-devastated sections of the world 
and to create higher standards in the 
countries whose economies could not de- 
velop any further due to the limitations 
imposed by the recent war, the Havana 
Conference must produce positive re- 
sults in harmonizing the varying na- 
tional interests of the trading nations. 

“I am confident that on the basis of 
the large area of agreement and com- 
promise already established at the pre- 
liminary meetings in London and in 
Geneva, sound foundations for future 
international understandings in eco- 
nomic matters will be concluded in the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment.” 





Off the Press 


Fundamental Education. Common 
Ground for All Peoples. Macmillan, 
1947. 325pp., $2.50. 


When the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco) met in Paris last year, it 
attacked the vast problem of illiteracy. 
A program of Fundamental Education 
was proposed, which would involve not 
only the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing, but formulating a content that 
would aim “at improving the life of the 
nation . . . and imparting knowledge of 
the world.” In the present volume the 
spadework of the committee is offered 
to the public. The educational needs 
of countries which range in size from 
Honduras to China are described by 
experts. Proposals for solution of the 
problem are offered with the full knowl- 
edge that literacy and living standards 


are inextricably interwoven and that 
any one phase of the problem — lan- 
guage for example — is really a thousand 
problems. 


A World -of Great Short Stories, edited 
by Hiram Haydn and John Cournos. 
Crown Publishers, N. Y., 1947. 950 
pp-, $3.95. 

This is an anthology of short stories 
that will be hard to match for compre- 
hensiveness. Almost all countries of the 
world are represented in 115 stories 
written by representative writers in the 
United States, England, other parts of 
the British Empire, Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, Russia, the Orient, and 
Latin America, Among the authors in- 
cluded are Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Maugham, D. H. Lawrence, Proust, 
Rolland, Mann, Koestler, Chekov, Kafka, 
Gorky, Lin Yutang, Tagore, Sholem 
Aleichem, and Molnar. 

— Howarp L, Hurwitz 








